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Faith 
and Radar 


by Kenneth Joseph Foreman 


“For we walk by faith, not by sight.” (II Corinthians 5:7) 


bee other day a “brain plane” brought its pilot literally 
to tears. This plane was fitted out with the very latest in 
electronic equipment, Radar enabled it to fly in the dark. 
By means of radar it could not only spot an enemy plane, 
but by radar its guns were automatically aimed and fired. 
Well, this superplane, which could do anything but think, 
picked up what the radar “thought” was the empty target- 
plane, and the guns cut loose with an accurately aimed 
volley. Down went the other plane, quite according to 
plan . . . with one error: it was not the empty target-plane, 
but a B-17 with a crew aboard, only two of whom came 
home alive. 

This incident over the Gulf of Mexico not only shows 
that no amount of electronics is a substitute for intelligence, 
but also gives occasion for some thoughts about radar 
and faith. 

Radar is a wonderful thing. We all know about it, even 
if we don’t know all about it. Used in World War II, ter- 
ribly hush-hush then, it has since had almost as much 
publicity as a political candidate. One year there was on 
exhibition a radar chart of the Ohio River at the Kentucky 
State Fair. By its aid a pilot can steer up and down the 
crooked waterway at night just as well as by day, On a 
radar screen, planes can be detected long before they 
can be seen even with binoculars. Planes can fly, and boats 
can navigate, by its aid, under conditions of storm, fog, 
and darkness which once would have tied them down. 

Likewise, faith is a wonderful thing. We all know about 
it, even if we do not know all about it. It is not sight, but 
it enables us to keep going when sight is impossible. In 
the darkness of this world, in all the fogs and storms that 
beset the pilgrim’s way, when the guiding star of life 
seems to have set, faith’s radar makes it possible to move 
forward in the dark. By faith we avoid dangers hidden 
from the eye; by faith we see around difficult corners; by 
faith, even when the familiar landmarks have been swal- 
lowed by the night, we can make our way toward the de- 
sired haven. Whether the journey be by river or air, ground 
fog is the traveler’s prison. So it is on the journey of life. 


Without faith, for most of our time in this world, we 
be grounded or tied up at the wharf, waiting for the 
to rise. 

But on the other hand, faith, like radar, is no substi 
for brains. It is by no means infallible. During World| 
II it is said that the Germans used radar first. They 
able to detect our planes coming and meet them 
appalling effectiveness, by means of their radar scree 
till the allied air force discovered a very simple trick. 
remember that tinfoil was hard to get during the war?] 
air force was using lots of it. Slit into strips and thn 
loose into the air, every piece of tinfoil looked on 
enemy’s radar screen like an airplane, and the Gem 
could thus be induced to waste their planes and amm 
tion chasing tinfoil, while our planes whizzed in by 
back way. 

Radar never shows a thing as a camera does. One 

learn to read “pips”; one has to interpret what 
screen shows. Radar never shows an object as it looks 
plain daylight. So with faith. It never gives a photogra 
it has to be interpreted, and it can be in error. Nop 
by water or air would use radar if he could see where 
is going. 

The annals of religion tell of countless persons who 
well equipped with faith’s radar but who were quite 
taken about what it meant. Think of the people who 
very day are praying to their ancestors, to dead pey 
to sticks and stones. The tragedy of mankind is not 
man lacks faith. He has plenty of faith. The tragef 
that by it he so often pursues tinfoil. 

Or think again of the many persons of faith who 
like that pilot over the blue southern waters, shooting d 
his friends in the same air force. Torquemada was a1 
of faith; so were the Puritans who hanged witches; 80 
most persecutors. So are some in every “orthodox” chu 
their quivery radar screens showing the air full of enemi 
atheists on every college faculty, modernists in halft 
pulpits. And so they let fly with all their guns, bang 
away at tinfoil, or even bringing down those who are tf 
staunchest allies, while the real enemy is somewhere @ 

Faith, like radar, used humbly is a godsend; it becom 
dangerous when it is taken for direct sight. 


From Candles on the Glacier, by Kenneth Joseph Foreman, Copyright by Outlook Publishers. Published by Association Press. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Segregation in Sumter, 
South Carolina’ 


«I have read with interest the article 
written by Mr. H. B. Sissel (P.L., Janu- 
ary 5, 1957). . . . Unfortunately, many 
preachers seem to think that the segre- 
gation issue is a moral and religious 
issue. In my opinion, it is a social and 
political issue . . . instigated and sup- 
ported very largely by radical Socialists, 
Communists, and misled preachers and 
teachers. 

Segregation is of but little importance 
where the percentage of Negroes is less 
than 10 per cent; but when you live in 
acountry where the percentage of Ne- 
groes runs 25 to 40 per cent, the ques- 
tion is indeed serious. 

Many religious people and good stu- 
dents of the Bible are of the opinion that 
the Lord started segregation and ex- 
scree pressed a wish to continue it. Three 


, 


rick, yj times in history troubles have come up 
var? ig over the issue, and the Lord attempted 
1 tha 0 straighten out the differences by plac- 
1 on Ming different races in different portions 
Gera of the world with some natural barriers 
amma between them. .-. . 
»& —W. M. Prippy 
F Dallas, Texas 
One Request for Christmas Cards 
vhat «...A letter, “Thank-you Note,” from 
looks Miss Ruth Lawrie of French Cameroun, 
tog West Africa [P.L., November 10, 1956] 
Nop prompts me to [send] a request for used 
vhete™l Christmas cards. We can use them in 
wlimited quantities here in Korea as 
vho Bible-verse tracts. 
uite™) In 1955 friends in America sent us 
who l@ 40,000 used cards. Students volunteered 
| POMBE sort the cards and rubber-stamp each 
not@ione with a Bible verse. They were dis- 
ageM tibuted all over this part of Korea, but 
the supply was not nearly enough for 
who @ the demand. In 1956 we had only 15,- 
ng OF 000, and it was disheartening to have to 
s p "yg im away so many. pastors, evangelists, 
s: 


teachers, and students who requested 
Churtll them 


ené™s, | can promise you our “thank-you 
half note” won’t ask you to have them 
bang stopped being sent. 
are ™§ =Mail packages of cards to: 
ere ~The Rev. and Mrs. Raymond Provost 
pecoma Presbyterian Mission 
1 Nam San Dong 
Taegu, Korea. 
Include on each package: “Printed Mat- 
tr Rate.” Do not send cards to the Board 
i Foreign Missions. The same postage 
will take the parcels to Korea. 
tion —RayYMOND Provost, JR. 
. & te 
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This Hungarian refugee mother’s 
pensive face expresses all the un- 
certainty of life for her baby and 
herself in a strange land. Only 
the week before she was in the 
house where she was born with 
all the familiar things around 
her. She left them all, perhaps 
forever, to escape tyranny. But 
what now for her baby and for 
her? 


Photopress, Zurich 


“LOOK AFTER OUR CHILDREN, 
WE STAY TO FIGHT TO THE END.” 


What greater story has ever been 
told in so few words as the labels 
around the necks of Hungarian chil- 
dren who arrive at the Austrian bor- 
der, ‘Look after our children, we stay 
to fight to the end!” 

Forever in the pages of history will 
be written the bravery of the Hun- 
garian people in their effort to break 
the chains of slavery and become a free 
people. As Christ once looked over 
the city of Jerusalem and wept, so 
must He today weep over the city of 
Budapest. 

Christian Children’s Fund, with 
224 orphanages in 33 countries, in- 
cluding Austria, is assisting Hungar- 
ian refugee children. Such children 





can be “adopted”. The cost is $120.00 


a year, if you wish, payable monthly. 


You will receive your child’s name, 
address, picture and story and can cor- 
respond. If you want to “‘adopt” such 
a child, please check here [7]. 


Children can also be “adopted” at 
the same cost with the same privileges 
in Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, 
Finland, France, Free China, Greece, 
Hong Kong, India, Indochina, Indo- 
nesia, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, 
Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United 
States, Western Germany, or wher- 
ever the greatest need. 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


I wish to “adopt” a boy..................00..+ 
san girl for one year in 








(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
saslahinenngal first month.................... Please 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- 
dress and picture. I understand that 
I can correspond with the child. Also 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 








——— CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. —— 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 


meal Please send me further information. 





NAME 


ADDRESS 





ZONE.. 





CITY 


STATE.. 





Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income tax. 
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MEDITATION by Park Hays Miller 


Pride, Penitence, and Patriotism 


And it came to pass, when I heard 
these words, that I sat down and wept, 
and mourned certain days, and fasted, 
and prayed before the God of heaven, 

And said, I beseech thee, O Lord 
God of heaven, the great and terrible 
God, that keepeth covenant and mercy 
for them that love him and observe his 
commandments: 

Let thine ear now be attentive, and 
thine eyes open, that thou mayest hear 
the prayer of thy servant, which I pray 
before thee now, day and night, for the 
children of Israel thy servants, and con- 
fess the sins of the children of Israel, 
which we have sinned against thee: both 
I and my father’s house have sinned. 
(Nehemiah 1:4-6) 


_ Old Testament is a patriotic book. 
Its pages breathe loyalty and devo- 
tion to country. It records history with 
a certain pride, for it exalts Israel as the 
chosen people of God, appointed to 
carry out his will in the world of nations. 
It has first place among them. The Old 
Testament records the messages of the 
prophets and the meditations of the 
saints who beheld the glory of Israel. 

And yet, where is there a national his- 
tory that breathes such patriotism and at 
the same time is so self-examining? What 
other account of a people’s past is so 
ruthless in exposing and denouncing the 
nation’s sins and failures, vet stresses its 
adherence to ideals and responsibilities? 

Where will we find a more devoted 
patriot than Nehemiah? He gladly gave 
up his high position in the service of the 
king of Persia to lead in the restoration 
of Jerusalem and his nation. He spent his 
own resources in the task and served 
without pay. He faced danger and 
brought hope to the returned exiles in 
their discouragement. And yet, with his 
great love of country was combined a 
deep sense of national sin, which he 
confessed for himself, his family, and his 
compatriots. 

Do we need to learn that true patriot- 
ism and penitence go together? We 
freely quote the words of a “patriot” who 
wrote: “My country, may she always be 
right, but, right or wrong, my country.” 
These words may be interpreted two 
ways. One meaning is that no matter 
what sins a country may have, they will 
be ignored because of patriotic loyalty. 
No national sin will be acknowledged. 


The other is that though recognizing thin 
nation’s sins, one will still love his 
try and seek to serve it. The latter is thi 
position of the Old Testament. 
Nehemiah indeed loved his nation 


When word came of the sad state of Jegming 


rusalem with its unrepaired walls and it 
discouraged inhabitants, he faced th 
realities of his nation’s situation. We 
may well do the same. A line should kk 
drawn between the attitude of tho 
who seem to take delight in discrediting 
our nation and the position of those who 
sincerely and with true patriotism study 
to discover our country’s mistakes ia 
order to remedy them. 

The true patriot will not be satisfied 


to blame national weakness or failuni, ! 


on other countries or on their citizers 
but will, like Nehemiah, recognize his 
own personal failure, the failure of his 
family, and the failure of many of ow 
citizens. True patriotism must be com 
bined with sincere penitence. 

Nehemiah’s patriotism and penitence 
led to constructive action. What needed 
to be done? What could he do person 
ally? His prayer was more than cor 
fession and petition; it was a prayer d 
dedication. He would seek the guidance 
of God in finding an opportunity for pe 
triotic service. Each of us must seek th 
particular service which he can rendée 
in the effort to make our land the kind 
of country it ought to be. 

What sacrifices are we really willing 
to make in order that the United States 
may serve the world of nations in 
great struggle for peace and justice 
freedom for all men? What prejud 
must we overcome in our own countif 
What injustices can we help to remedy? 
What is our share in rebuilding a world 
of freedom and justice? 

The month of February is an appro 
priate time for us Americans to examine 
our patriotism, for we celebrate the 
birthdays of two of the land’s greates! 
national leaders, George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln. As citizens of the 
United States we have much for which 
to thank God. We may have much ree 
son for pride in,our country, But have 
we served our nation with true patriot 
ism in casting our ballots with intell- 
gence and sincerity? In all our acts ® 
citizens? Do we need to hear the call to 
self-searching, to penitence, and to selt 
dedication? 
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SHOP TALK 


HE COVER reminds us that next week 
the Boy Scouts of America celebrate 
heir forty-seventh birthday. Our cover 
subject, sixteen-year-old Ernest Lenthall 
of Washington, Pennsylvania, is one of 
thousands of scouts who will take part 
in special church ceremonies on Boy 
Scout Sunday, February 10. Ernie is a 
andidate for a God and Country scout- 
ing award as well as for eagle-scout 

nk. At present he serves as junior as- 
istant scoutmaster for Washington’s 
thurch-related Troop 10. For more 
hout Ernie and his fellow scouts, see 

Training of a Troop, page 12. 


John B. Co- 
burn, author of 
yer and Per- 
nal Religion, 
hich begins in 
his issue On page 
bis dean of 
tinity Cathedral & 
» Newark, New "= 
ey. Dr. Coburn, 43, was gradu- 
od from Princeton University in 1936 
d Union Seminary, New York, in 
42. Before going to Union, he taught 
nglish and biology for three years at 
lobert College, Istanbul, Turkey. Fol- 
ing ordination to the Episcopal min- 
try in 1943, Dr. Coburn has served as 
n assistant rector at Grace Church, 
iw York; a Navy chaplain; chaplain 
Amherst College and rector of Grace 
burch, Amherst. He became dean of 
ecathedral in 1953. 


Dr. and Mrs. Proffitt enjoy creche 
they brought from old Bethlehem. 


Tennessee’s Ruling Elder David W. 
nit, who prefers to be called “Dave,” 
May was elected Moderator of the 
sbyterian U.S.A. General Assembly. 
ve has discovered from experience 
ta title means travel for him. Five 
tsago, when he was president of the 
ional Council of Presbyterian Men, 
traveled around the world to sur- 
io ® refugee and relief needs. Late last 
t, Dave and his wife, Gray, visited 
A Africa, and South America as the 
mbly’s representatives to churches 
North India, French Cameroun, Bra- 
amd Venezuela. Dave's report on 
journey is on page 6. 
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Our Crisis 





Moderator Proffitt receives gift from 
Vice-Moderator Matthias Meye in 
Yaounde, Cameroun. The author pre- 
sented silver chalice to Dr. Meye, who is 
first overseas churchman ever to be 
named Vice-Moderator of the Assembly. 


in Leadership 


The General Assembly Moderator Reports on 


Which Covered Three Contine 


Significant Journey 





A young member of Brazilian Moderator 
Jose Borges’s church in Sao Paulo (see 
“Brazil’s Mighty Mite,” P.L., July 9,55) 
presents national flag to Dr. Proffitt. 





by Davin W. Pror 











The author lays the foundation ston§f, 
of the new technical building at It 
year-old Farrukhabad junior college 1? 
north-central India. The college, oldes 
U.S. missions school in its state, # 


headed by Dr. J. M. G. Ram (right). 
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The author addresses congregation of Narnanpur Village Church in the Punjab, North India. Dr. Proffitt’s interpreter is Dr. 
WV. S. Theophilus, co-principal of United Christian Schools in Jullundur. The Moderator spoke three to five times a day. 


ERE in the good old U.S.A. it isn’t 
very unusual to have a layman 
travel around talking about his 
furch and his church’s world-wide re- 
ponsibilities. In the past few years, 
and more men have done just this 
thing through organizations like the 
ional Council of Presbyterian Men 
the new United Church Men group 
covers many churches. 
ause of this fact I wasn’t too sur- 
d when I was asked to represent the 
fesbyterian Church U.S.A. as Mod- 
Mor and as a ruling elder in a visit to 
General Assembly of the United 
march of North India and to several 
Werseas areas late last year. Mrs. Prof- 
tt and I covered many thousands of 
niles in five weeks and visited Christian 
ork in the Middle East, India, West 
Africa, Brazil, and Venezuela. And al- 
hough we have both been interested in 
werseas work for years, hardly a day 
eit by that we weren't surprised by 
mething we saw or heard or felt. 
One thing I can say for sure. I've 
wer been greeted by so many friendly 
ople, all of whom were anxious to 
hake hands as an expression of Chris- 
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tian brotherhood. Never have I seen 
more enthusiasm from fellow Christians. 
And here’s where I received one of my 
first surprises—that Christians abroad 
were so impressed with the fact that a 
layman had come as the Presbyterian 
Church’s official representative. 

Mrs. Proffitt and the hundreds of fine 
women she met took their activities in 
stride. You these church 
women get around. But in some coun- 
tries they didn’t even have a title for me. 
They had to call me “Mr. Not-a-Pastor 
Moderator.” But I did have a wonderful 
opportunity to talk to thousands of 
church men and women about lay re- 
sponsibility in the church of Jesus Christ. 


know how 


During our conversations with church 
men and women in Asia and Africa— 
and particularly in India—we expected 
many questions about our desegregation 
troubles in the United States. But amaz- 
ingly enough, although there were 
plenty of opportunities, not one person 
publicly questioned us on this subject. 
Many people in Asia and Africa must 
now be aware of the fact that we Amer- 
icans are doing something positive about 
racial discrimination. It was a wonder- 


ful feeling to be able to greet people of 
all colors without any idea on any side 
that there were “barriers” between us. It 
made the Proffitts feel mighty good— 
that we were being accepted without 
regard to the color of our skin. 


Criticisms of U.S.A. 

In the Middle East on the eve of the 
invasion of Egypt, we heard the usual 
criticisms of the United States—that our 
government was really interested in Is- 
rael; that we won't help solve the Pales- 
tine refugee problem. But we were de- 
lighted to see how well we were received 
as church people. We were representa- 
tive Americans—not American govern- 
ment representatives. And one person in 
Lebanon said something I'll never for- 
get: “Of course we can use the money 
and materials the Americans send us. 
We desperately need these things. But 
we crave vour love and understanding.” 

Money and materials from America 
and from the countries themselves are 
making tremendous differences in many 
of the places we visited. Five vears ago 
I took a longer trip to survey relief and 
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in Leadership 


rehabilitation needs for the One Great 
Hour of Sharing (see P.L., March 1, 
1952). The surprising difference today 
is m building. In Beirut, the capital of 
Lebanon, the whole sea-front of the city 
seems to have been rebuilt. New 
charches, hospitals, and even education 
units are going up in heartening array, 
particularly in Brazil. But in Jerusalem, 
the barbed-wire fences between Israel 
and Jordan have turned into brick. And 
in India the villagers still seem to spend 
half of their lives reconstructing their 
pitiful mud houses. What they couldn’t 
do with a supply of real cement. 


Our lives and theirs 

That brings us to what I think is a 
staggering surprise to most Americans 
who visit these countries. And that is the 
almost unbelievable difference between 
our way of life and that of most of the 
rest of the world. First the differences, 
and then the realization that Christianity 
does survive and grow under such ad- 
verse conditions. If every American—or 
even every church member—could see 
for himself—or herself—as we did, I’m 
sure that some mighty dramatic things 
would happen. 

The differences strike every day in 
countless ways—the illiteracy, the pov- 
erty, the distrust, the lack of sanitation, 
the few cents a day that even the skilled 
workingman makes—if he’s working. 
Certainly there are plenty of reasons for 
some of these diffculties, but there are 
even more reasons to do more than we 
have even dreamed to help these mil- 
lions of people to a new way of life. 

That's what people are interested in 
today—more than they have ever been 
before. Some of the people we met 
talked about world conditions. But al- 
most all of them talked about a better 
way of life. 

In India they asked us specifically 
about the earning capacity of the aver- 
age American. In Brazil they are espe- 
cially concerned about better hospitals 
schools, and churches. All people—but 
particularly the Christians—realize that 
life can and does hold better things in 
store. These people are very anxious to 
have Christian direction along these 
lines. And they must have this direction 

I know this has been said plenty of 


times before by many men. wiser than 


g 
, 


I, but I feel that we have at last reached 
a real crisis in Christian leadership for 
the world. This doesn’t mean that we 
should get rid of the leaders we have. 
We thank God for every one of them and 
for the sacrificial service they have ren- 
dered. The trouble is that we don’t have 
enough of them here at home or over- 
seas. 

Probably the most pressing problem 
the Christian church faces today is in 
developing the kind and amount of lead- 
ership needed in the next few years. 
Unless we help to provide a real honest- 
to-goodness revolution in living for the 
people of Asia and Africa and South 
America with more than just money and 
materials, these people will increasingly 
continue to seek assistance from other 
sources. And the only way we can help 
along this revolution and cut short the 
empty promises of others is to develop 
more and better leaders in scores of 
fields. This is the plain responsibility of 
the Christian church. No government 
can handle this job. 

One of the greatest ways for us as 
Presbyterians to help out right now, it 
seems to me, is to offer more education to 
more people than we have ever done 
before. With forty-one church-related 
colleges in this country, we Presbyte- 
rians don’t exactly ignore education. But 
we aren’t training enough overseas 
Christians here, and we aren’t training 
enough American Christians to share 
their skills with their brothers in Christ 
overseas. 


Christians in India and Brazil 

When we were in India, we talked to 
a wonderful professor who is spending 
all of his time working with the Chris- 
tian youth of his country. This brilliant 
man studied for three years in the United 
States, and has since turned down many 
fine financial offers from secular con- 
cerns. 

One of the best choirs we heard any- 
where was the one at J.M.C. School 
near Sao Paulo, Brazil. In a few years, 
good Christian music will spread 
throughout the Presbyterian churches 
of that country because the choral 
teacher at this Brazilian training school 
for future Christian workers studied at 
the famous Westminster Choir School in 
Princeton, New Jersey. One of the finest 
jobs in visual aids is being done in 
Brazil. The director and his assistant— 
two fine young Presbyterians—were able 
to study film- and record-making and 
broadcasting in the United States. The 
record of the relatively small number of 
overseas church people who have re- 


ceived this specialized training and h 
returned to their countries is superb, 

And this isn’t entirely a one-wy 
street. We've got to train and send mop 
Christian specialists overseas. 
people need not be fully trained missig 
aries, but short-term workers trained ; 
everything from agriculture and a 
tecture to mechanics and _ sanitation, 
These people—young and even retired- 
would be sent as dedicated Christian 
regardless of their specific skills. The 
Christian faith is our only common ée 
nominator in this tremendous task. 

Mrs. Proffitt and I were profound) 
surprised at the real and lasting diffe. 
ence being a Christian makes in th 
countries we visited. You could tell th 
difference immediately, whether it wy 
in India or the French Cameroun or th 
frontier country of Brazil. A bright loo 
and a cheerful smile were the marks d 
Christians who, though tremendous) 
poor in most cases, have had the faith 
and strength to begin a new life unde 
Christ. I don’t think we can ever fully 
understand the kinds of sacrifices ow 
overseas brethren make every day be 
cause of their faith. This kind of faith 
deserves more realistic responses from 
us in America. It’s hard to talk about and 
believe in the love of God when you are 
half-starved. 

One of the favorite stories they tel 
in India (and probably elsewhere) is 
that of the American missionary who 
was late catching one of those busy littl 
Indian trains. She entered the station 
and ran and ran until she reached 
compartment door in the moving train. 
She just managed to open the door and 
tumble in before the train left the plat 
form. An Indian woman sitting in the 
compartment looked at the American in 
amazement. “Why did you run like that 
—there’ll be another train at the same 
time tomorrow.” 


We can’t wait until tomorrow 

From what I have been able to see 
and hear and feel on this trip, I can 
earnestly say that we Christians can‘ 
wait until tomorrow to meet this crisis in 
leadership. We must get the wheels roll 
ing on both lines of the two-way tracks 
of Christian fellowship between Amet- 
ica and overseas. There has never been 
a time before in my memory when 9 
many Protestantschave been so interested 
in how they fit into the life of the church. 
If this is so, why can’t we take a crackat 
this leadership job and see what all of 
us—in Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and 
North and South America—can do about 
it together. 
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PRAYER. 


AND PERSONAL RELIGION 


by JOHN B. COBURN 


“Prayer for many is like a foreign 
land. When we go there, we go as tour- 
ists. Like most tourists, we feel uncom- 
fortable and out of place. Like most 
tourists, we therefore move on before 
too long and go somewhere else,” writes 
Robert McAfee Brown in the editor's 
foreword to Prayer and Personal Reli- 
gion. “This book is a kind of map or 
guidebook to the foreign land of prayer.” 

Beginning in this issue and continuing 
through the five following issues before 


The author of Prayer and Personal Religion, Dr. John 
8. Coburn, is dean of Trinity Cathedral in Newark, New 
Jersey. He assumes that in a candid spiritual inventory, 
most of us would conclude that our prayer life is both 
disarranged and in short supply. ‘Prayer Is Response 
to God’ and “Be Yourself and Begin Where You Are”’ 


PRAYER 


Easter, PRESBYTERIAN LiFe will publish 
a condensation of Prayer and Personal 
Religion. On March 4, the Westminster 
Press will issue the complete book. 
which may then be obtained from the 
Westminster Book Stores at $1.00 per 
copy. It is one of twelve volumes in the 
Layman’s Theological Library under the 
general editorship of Dr. Brown. With 
the March 4 publication of Life, Death, 
and Destiny, by Roger L. Shinn, six 
books in the series will be available. 


usher us through the first stages of setting up lines of 
communication with God. 

Among the topics that will be discussed in subsequent 
installments are: where, when, and how to pray; the 
kinds of prayer; the role of prayer cells and retreats; 
the relevance of worship to seven-days-a-week living; 
and the bridge between prayer, suffering, and joy. 

—THE EDITORS 


IS RESPONSE TO GOD 


The purpose of Prayer and Personal Religion is to help 
people to pray and to grow in their personal religious life. 
tis, therefore, about their inner life and their personal re- 
tionship with God. Although this relationship is always 
tnique for each person, there is nevertheless a general way 
by which God deals with men and through which they re- 
yond. Prayer and Personal Religion is concerned with this 
general pattern. It is written with the hope, however, that 
tach person who reads it will be helped to understand how 
God is already dealing with him personally and therefore 
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to respond more fully to him. This is the way by which 
most of us come finally to discover that it is God himself 
who teaches us best to pray. 

Prayer is response to God. The first step is God's. He 
begins the relationship with us. When we pray, we have 
made our response. 

If you have ever prayed, you have already responded to 
God. Indeed, if you have even wanted to pray, you have 
responded. In either case, it is a sure sign that God has al- 
ready touched vou. And if you have never prayed, it may 
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be because you have not recognized his touch. 

Look for a moment at some of the ways God touches 
people. You may recognize some of these experiences as 
your own. God may already have done more in your life 
than you suspect. 

Have you ever, for example, had the experience of stand- 
ing outdoors at night alone, looking up into the heavens? 
It is a brilliantly clear night, and the stars stand out so dis- 
tinctly that you feel as though you could almost reach up 
and touch one. As you look at this canopy above you, you 
are suddenly overwhelmed by a sense of the immensity and 
greatness and mysterious order in the universe, and with 
a sense of your own tiny insignificance in contrast. If you 
have ever had such an experience, both exalting you and 
humbling you at the same time, God may have touched 
you. For this is one of the ways God breaks in on people. 

A somewhat similar experience is described by a young 
college graduate. “In recent years,” he writes, “I have been 
struck more and more by my inability to direct my life ac- 
cording to my own best intentions. I find myself again and 
again caught in patterns of behavior I have firmly resolved 
to avoid. I discover a weakness within myself which I have 
not been aware of. At the same time, when I go off on long 
walks in the country, which has always been a pleasure of 
mine, I have a vague, uneasy sense that something else or 
someone else is around, and trying to communicate with 
me. So I ask, “What goes on here?’” If you have ever felt 
yourself confronted by some such sense of “otherness,” 
which is frequently mysterious and awesome and perhaps 
even frightening, you have been exposed to one of the ex- 
periences by which God breaks through to a person’s con- 
sciousness. 

Some people recognize God first simply through a sense 
of duty. One man, attempting to explain how he responded 
to life after he had. in a few months, lost his wife and two 
of his children, said: “At that time I soon discovered life 
was spelling out for me a four-letter word, d-u-t-y. So I 
have tried ever since to do my duty to my colleagues, my 
family, and my community.” It was through this that he 
came gradually to relate these duties to his God. So wher- 
ever there is an “ought” in your life, when you are faced 
with nothing to go on except what you know is “right,” 
there is one of the ways God’s touch is seen. 

Again, if you have ever had the suspicion that the only 
problem you really have is yourself—and not somebody or 
something else—then you may have an undercurrent in 
your life of feeling guilty. Perhaps vou have had no clear 
idea just what it was you were guilty of or by whom 
judged, but there has been a persistent gnawing, uneasy 
feeling. This is sometimes an opening into your life that 
God is responsible for, through which vou can turn to him. 

To take an entirely different kind of experience, you 
may at one time or another have been taken quite out of 
yourself and “transported into another world.” This some- 
times happens when people are confronted by sheer beauty 
—a sunset or a work of art or a beautiful woman—or when 
they are “carried away” by great music, or become “lost” 
in contemplating a magnificent idea. Men and women are 
“inspired” to become more than they normally are when 
they come face to face with saints, or, indeed, when they 
fall in love. There is frequently given a sense of yearning 
or longing for something the world cannot give. These 
experiences may come from God; so if you have ever 
had any such “inspiration,” you may have been touched, 
however lightly, by him. 
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Religion’s persistent appeal 

Perhaps the most obvious “religious” way by which me 
have been drawn toward God has been through the pe 
sistent appeal of the Bible and the church. Even a 
those who have turned away from organized religion, 
has been a kind of inner restlessness which has causef 
them to take an almost wistful look at the Christian faith 
So they turn from time to time to that which represen 
God. They read the Bible, perhaps off and on for yeay 
or infrequently they attend services of the church. You my 
have known this peculiar and hard-to-define fascination 
either of the Bible or of the church, and been drawn by on 
of the ways God often uses to touch men. 

These then are some of the human _ experiency 
through which God breaks into the lives of men. If yu 
have ever had any like them, and because of them hay 
prayed, or even wanted to pray, you have been touched 
by God and responded to him. You may not have know 
it then. You may have difficulty believing it now. But this 
is the starting place: prayer is response to God. Prayer is 
always the second step in response to the initiative taker 
by God. 


Who is God? 

We need now to get some accurate picture of this God 
to whom we respond. When you think of God, how & 
you picture him—as a policeman or a judge, or a kindy 
old grandfather, or a remote First Cause? These are com- 
mon ideas of God, and they are wrong. These false ideas 
of God are responsible for most of the trouble peopk 
have in life. If you begin with the wrong idea of God 
then you get the wrong idea of yourself and of other peopk 
and of the relation of God to them. Then, with the wrong 
idea of everyone, you are in trouble. 

-Here is another picture of God. It is not entirely accurate, 
of course, because man’s words can never describe hin 
perfectly. It is a rough picture, and a simple one, ani 
it is only approximately true, but it fits within a Christian 
framework. Try to think of God in some such way as this 
It may take some believing at the outset. Remember, how- 
ever, that you can never get in trouble by thinking thought 
of God that are too great. 

God is a Person. He is infinitely more than this, but he 
is at least this. And this is the place to begin; for if you 
think of God primarily as a Person, then when you speak 
to him, you can say, “You,” and “I.” When he addresses 
you, he in turn speaks to a person and also says, “You 
Thus a two-way personal conversation, set in a personal 
relationship, can be set up. This personal conversation 
is the essence of prayer. 

God is a Person who thinks and acts. His thoughts and 
actions are perfect. He always “does the truth”; his work 
are, without fail, beautiful and good; and he is responsible 
for joy and peace in the hearts of men. His actions in and 
through people and nature always have such character 
istics as these. 

Best of all, however, God is a loving Person. The reaso 
he began the world and created everything within it’ 
because of his love. He loves everybody everywhere al 
the time. Indeed he created you ‘because he loves yo 
You can actually think of him best as one who loves yo! 
as though you were the only person in the world. This* 
how much he loves you. Now what he wants above al 
else is to have you love him in return. You know from you! 
own experience with human love that this is what a lovet 
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always wants: to have the person he loves respond to him 
with love. 

So God has been trying in and through all the experiences 
of your life so to touch you that you will begin to turn 
to him and end by loving him. He has been striving to 
break through not only in the out-of-the-ordinary experi- 
ences mentioned above, but in all the events and relation- 
ships of your life, whether they be of love and peace, sor- 
row and death, guilt and sin, or beauty and joy. There is 
no experience that has not been a means by which God 
has been trying to communicate with you. He has been 
doing everything he possibly can to overcome the separation 
between you and him. As we shall see later, he will stop 
at nothing that is not contrary to his nature—not even the 
death of his Son—so that you and he may be brought 
together to converse with each other, saying, “I,” and “You,” 
that you may know God as your lover and yourself as his 
beloved. 

If you can get this kind of picture of God, or anything 
like this, you have enough to start with intelligently. There 
ae experiences in your life that can best be understood 
as experiences through which God has been trying to touch 
you. They begin to make sense because now, perhaps for 
the first time, you can see how God is involved in them. 
Through them he has found you. 

This two-step experiment will help you to see for your- 
slf the truth of what God has already done in your life: 

1. Take this present moment and ask yourself, “What 
are the good things I have in my life right now for which 
Iknow I am not responsible?” Make a list—vour life itself, 


BE YOURSELF 
AND BEGIN WHERE YOU ARE 


F you have tried other ways of life apart from God and 

found them wanting, the suggestions which follow may 

be helpful. Let us suppose you have made the two- 

step experiment in the preceding paragraphs and 

now decide to respond to God. There are two 
simple rules to follow at the beginning. The first one 
is: Be yourself. 

Be natural before God. Do not pretend to be what you 
ue not. Do not pretend to emotions you do not feel. Tell 
him whatever is on your heart and mind with whatever 
words are most natural to you. You do not have to speak 
to him in “religious” language about “spiritual” matters 
only. If it is easier to say, “You know” than “Thou knowest,” 
say it. We shall see later how the great prayers of the ages, 
cbthed in prayer form and with their majestic language, 
tan quite properly be used. But when you begin, speak 
% naturally and as easily as you would to a friend, since 
God is just that. 

This matter of being yourself, however, goes deeper than 
hnguage. It goes to the depths of your feelings about 
God and the circumstances of your life. You do not have 
to feel “pious” before God, or “holy,” or “spiritual.” You 
we meant to be honest. Do not, therefore, try to hide 
your true feelings from God. If vou feel resentful before 
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someone who loves you and trusts you, your intelligence, 
your parents and family background, work to do, friends 

. . what else? Make your list. Now test this statement: 

Everything good in your life that you know you are 
not responsible for, God is responsible for. 

2. Next, write down all the things in your life, at this 
moment, that you consider evil. What are they? Sickness, 
failures, death of loved ones, misunderstandings, hopes 
broken, your sins (do not slide over these—be specific) .. . 
what else? Make your list. Now test this statement: 

Everything in your life that you consider evil, God per- 
mits. 

What are your findings? Can you point to any good in 
your life that you believe God is responsible for? Can 
you see any evil in your life that is permitted by God for 
a special purpose? If your answer to either question is “yes,” 
then that is precisely where God is touching you now. It 
is from this place that you can turn to him in response 
to his initiative. This is the beginning of a personal rela- 
tionship which is started by God and which continues as 
you increasingly come to know and love and serve him. 

Your prayer is your response. It is the second step. The 
first step was God's. It has already been taken. 

The way to begin is to say at this moment, “O God, 
you . . . .” Once you have said, “God, you” and not “God, 
he,” you have begun to pray. This is your response to God. 
Prayer is always response to God. It is a second step you 
can take now. 

“O God, I have this . . . to say to you.” 

- 


“What have vou to say tome . . . 


God, because someone you love has died, do not say with 
your lips, “O God, thy will be done,” when underneath 
in your heart you are saying: “This is a terrible thing 
you have done. What an awful God you are!” This dis- 
honesty will set up smoldering resentment within, and it 
will break out destructively sooner or later. 

The important thing is to tell God exactly how you do 
feel: “O God, how can you be so unjust, so heartless! If 
this is what you are really like, I'm through with you 
before we begin.” 

You cannot cover up before God. Be honest and natural, 
and express yourself just as you are—not as you imagine 
God (or somebody else) says you ought to be. This natural 
expression of yourself at the outset is the guarantee that 
you can go on to a creative, free, and mature relationship 
with God. 

A young father sat grim-faced throughout the funeral 
service of his four-year-old son, who had died of polio. 
As he listened to the opening words, “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” he kept murmuring under his breath: 
“God, I'll get back at you for this. I'll get back at you 
for this.” 

This was the first honest conversation he had ever had 
with God. (Continued on page 29) 








The Training 


of a Troop 


A seoutmaster’s hard work and kindness 


help Boy Scouts to be prepared 


Text and photographs by Cart G. Karscu 


Scout crafts such as first aid are serious business. Because = Gordon A. Wilson, Jr., a young engineerd 
of the troop’s proficiency, it has won top honors for Washington, Pennsylvania, probably knows as much abot 
five years in Scout-O-Ree sponsored by local council. the fifty-odd boys of Scout Troop 10 as their fathers, andia 
some cases more. He presides over weekly troop meeting, 
tramps with the boys on hikes, leads them on summer encamp 
ments, and reviews their achievements. A cheerful. wel- 
trained troop of boys is this scoutmaster’s compensation fe 
a job which occupies most of his spare time. He doesn’t re 
gret his efforts. “I try to develop in the boys a sense of re 
sponsibility toward their churches and community whic 
will stay with them all their lives.” (Continued on page 13) 


Scoutmaster Wilson built electric buzzer board to makt 
game out of identifying a score of knots and rope splices 


BOY SCOUT WEEK—Feb. 6 through Feb. 12 
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Gordon, bringing up the rear, and his troop head across a fog-shrouded 
field near Washington, Pa., to their campsite. He enjoys the evenings 
and week ends devoted to scouting. “I remember the fun I had as a boy 
in this troop.” He feels his time is well spent when he sees older 


boys taking responsibility for guiding new scouts and troop affairs. 
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During Saturday class, Pastor Rusch explains chart on church At Sunday-morning service in Second Church, the Reverend 
history to twelve preparing for God and Country Award. William Rusch presents God and Country Awards to fow 
Group includes two Baptists and a Methodist whose pastors Presbyterian scouts. The troop, eleven of whom have th 
have given permission. For four months scouts survey Chris- award, attends church in a group when scout is to be hon. 
tian doctrines, missions, church government. Parents tell me, ored. First Jewish, Lutheran, and Presbyterian scouts in the 
says Mr. Rusch, boys often surprise them with new facts. area to earn God and Country Awards were from Troop If. 


The Training of 


CONTINUED 


Out on a day hike, Gordon samples meat done on a stick for second- 
class cooking test. “I've eaten pieces of charcoal—also some good 
meals,” he says. “At home boys take their meals for granted; 
it’s an achievement to get everything ready at the same time.” 
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At investing ceremony for new scout, Gordon watches former 
cub scout light candles on scouting symbol. “I never cease to be 
thrilled at the opportunity to help boys while they’re growing up.” 


a Troop 


oRDON has been a scouter for four- 
teen years. He joined Troop 10 
as a boy, became an eagle (scout- 
ing’s highest rank), and served on the 
troop committee before being selected 
as scoutmaster six years ago. Much of 
Gordon’s interest in Troop 10 is due 
to the fact that it is sponsored by and 
meets in the Second Presbyterian 
Church. He and about half the scouts 
are members there, although more than 
a half-dozen denominations are repre- 
sented in the troop. “From my experi- 
ence, troops which are related to church 
have a better spirit,” says Gordon, who 
is a former president of the board of 
deacons. Second Church’s pastor, the 
Reverend William G. 
scouting an important part of the voung 
people’s program. A portion of the Youth 
Budget is allocated to Troop 10. 
As a denomination, too, Presbyterians 


Rusch, considers 


emphasize scouting. Today, more than 
one-third of the congregations belonging 
to the three principal branches of Pres- 
byterianism sponsors Boy Scout troops, 
a higher percentage than that of any 
other church. Presbvterian congregations 
are responsible for over 6,000 scout 
units. Nearly a decade ago the Protes- 
tant churches in cooperation with the 
Boy Scouts of America initiated the God 
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and Country Award. This award is to be 
given by pastors to scouts who satisfac- 
torily complete instruction in religious 
teachings as well as service projects for 
the church. In 1956, more than 1,000 
Presbyterians received the award, the 
second-largest denominational group 
represented. 

But there’s more to scouting, Mr. 
Wilson says to his boys, than winning 
awards. “Badges don’t make you a bet- 
ter boyv—they only show vou are better 
qualified to be of service to people.” 
Gordon’s scouts are proud of his repu- 
tation for being fairly “tough” on quali- 
fications for merit badges. They mean 
more in our troop than in some others, 
the boys say. 

Yet Gordon never tells a boy 
failed a test. “After a boy makes a poor 
showing, I ask him whether he thinks he 
deserves to pass. I've never had one say 


he’s 


‘ves. ” 


Mr. Wilson enjoys telling about the 
short, chunky lad who couldn't qualify 
for the athletics merit badge because 
he couldn’t jump far enough. “For a 
whole vear he practiced hard, and still 
he couldn’t make it. I finally passed him 
because I knew he was doing his best— 
and that is one of scouting’s goals.” 
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Communism and the 
Churches: 


Trouble over Trips 

Churchmen, East and West, have 
been trying to learn more about each 
other to determine whether some sem- 
blance of world-wide bonds between 
Christian churches can be established. 
In the past two years delegations of 
clergymen have made flying visits to a 
number of Soviet-dominated countries. 
Last summer a group of bearded Rus- 
sian church dignitaries toured the 
United States. Inevitably, these official 
exchanges have stirred up a flurry of 
controversy over how—and whether— 
they should be conducted. Last month’s 
developments proved no exception. 

In Moscow, the hierarchy of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church announced it 
would have to postpone a meeting with 
World Council of Churches leaders. 
Representatives of the two groups had 
planned to meet in Paris late in Janu- 
ary. Pleading the need for more time 
to prepare for the meeting, the Moscow 
Patriarchate promised a new date would 
be set through further correspondence. 

The visit by Soviet churchmen to the 
United States last summer helped set the 
stage for a recent verbal exchange over 
the Hungarian revolt. In November Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake, president of the 
National Council of Churches, sent an 
appeal to Metropolitan Nikolai, one of 
the Soviet visitors and secretary for for- 
eign affairs of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. 

Dr. Blake asked the church to work 
for the “avoidance of further bloodshed 
and oppression in Hungary.” Replying, 
the Metropolitan merely said Russian 
congregations were sharing in “material 
aid” being extended by the government 
to “those who suffer” in Hungary. Last 
month Patriarch Alexei, ranking Russian 
churchman, criticized “certain highly 
placed foreign ecclesiastics” for attack- 
ing the Soviet role in Hungary’s revolt. 
The Patriarch charged the uprising was 
caused by “those who spread discord” 
and “tried to turn the country into an 
inevitable hotbed of a new world war.” 

Australian clergymen last month de- 
bated the merits of a visit by eight 
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Anglican churchmen to China. A lead- 
ing Methodist minister, Dr. Malcolm 
Mackay, called for an end to contacts 
between Western clergymen and the 
churches of Russia and China. Such 
contacts, he said, are “sentimental non- 
sense” and “high treason in an ideo- 
logical war.” One of the Anglicans who 
visited China said on his return that the 
Christian church is not only still func- 
tioning but is a “growing force.” He 
said he had conversed with “many old 
friends,” and believed they were free to 
tell him what they wished. 

A spokesman for the National Coun- 
cil of Evangelicals, a conservative 
church group, last month deplored a 
suggestion that a delegation of American 
churchmen visit China. Such a trip, he 
said, would be detrimental to the cause 
of religious liberty. Recently, the Na- 
tional Council of Churches—comprising 
representatives of most of American 
Protestant churches—had agreed to con- 
sider sending a delegation to China. 





One Great Hour 
Begins Early This Year 


Although the date for 1957’s One 
Great Hour of Sharing is quite late 
—Sunday, March 31—churches 
throughout the nation are making 
every Sunday a day of sharing for 
those who are homeless and in need 
overseas, Arthur S. Joice, special of- 
ferings secretary for the Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A., reported last 
month that Presbyterian congrega- 
tions are already sending in thou- 
sands of dollars for overseas aid, 
most of it earmarked for Hungarian 
refugees. “With the unprecedented 
refugee situations in Austria and 
Egypt, and with Christian help still 
so desperately needed in places like 
Berlin, Palestine, Hong Kong, Tri- 
este, and Korea, we are hoping for 
our church’s finest One Great Hour 
effort. And there is every indication 
that Presbyterians are beginning 
early to make this possible,” Mr. 
Joice said. 











The Church in Colombia: 
Hope for the Best 


The position of Protestants in th 
South American Republic of Colombiy 
may be taking a turn for the better a. 
cording to recent events in Colombia 
and the United States. 

Most significant development was a 
announcement by the U.S. Department 
of State that the Colombian government 
is reconsidering an order banning mos 
of the country to Protestant activity, 

The State Department, in a letter 
which is being sent to hundreds of peo 
ple making inquiries about the Colom 
bian situation, revealed that it had bee 
working since 1953 to clear up the lim 
itations on Protestant work. The depart 
ment acknowledged that “since 1951 
there have been numerous incidents o 
violence involving American Protestant 
missionaries and the destruction d 
American mission property.” 

A State Department spokesman sail 
that mail on the Colombian situation 
has recently been heavier than that re 
ceived on any other international ques 
tion except the Suez Canal and the Arab 
Israeli crisis. 

In Colombia, there have been several 
hopeful signs. In December an_inter- 
national Protestant youth meeting wa 
held in the port city of Barranquill 
without any violence. Colombian Pres- 
dent Rojas Pinilla, in his annual New 
Year’s message, made no reference this 
vear to Protestants. In past years he has 
been extremely critical and has accused 
Protestants of “plotting” against his gov- 
ernment. And Roman Catholic papers 
have toned down their attacks on Prot- 
estantism. 


Church and State: 
Bills for the Passing 


Into the legislative mills of the new 
Congress last month went more than 
a half-dozen bills of varying degrees af 


comfort and concern to Americal 
churchmembers, depending on_ theit 
concept of the principle of separation 
church and state. 

American missionaries would be give? 
the privilege of buying at commissaries 
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and post exchanges maintained by the 
armed forces under a bill sponsored by 
Representative Philip J. Philbin, of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Vestments and similar ecclesiastical 
articles presented as gifts to religious, 
educational, or charitable institutions 
would be duty-free under a bill intro- 
duced by Senator William Langer, of 
North Dakota. 

The federal excise tax on bowling al- 
leys and billiard tables would not apply 
when they are purchased by churches 
and non-profit organizations. This bill 
had the backing of three representatives 
from New York. 

Two bills banning the serving of al- 
coholic beverages on commercial airlin- 
ers were introduced. Additional bills are 


also proposed on this subject. 

Senator Everett Dirksen, of Illinois, 
has introduced legislation to exempt pa- 
rochial school buses from federal excise 
taxes. 

A bill providing that tuition payments 
to religious schools may be deductible 
from income tax on the same basis as 
charitable contributions was introduced 
by Representative Gerald Ford, of Mich- 
igan. 


Blake Visits 
Servicemen in Alaska 
Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake 


returned last month from a visit over the 
Christmas holidays to military outposts 


in Alaska, where he brought greetings 
from the churches back home. 

As a result of his two-week trip, Dr. 
Blake, who is also president of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, concluded 
that neither the government nor the 
churches in this country have given ade- 
quate support to religious life in Alaska. 
He stressed that location of church facil- 
ities near the families being served is 
urgent in a climate “where the weather 
is sometimes forty below, and it is dark 
when the school bell rings.” 

In Alaska generally, Dr. Blake said, 
churches are flourishing and expanding. 
But he “came away with the feeling that 
Alaskans are lonely; . . . they need to 
be visited by people from the States 
who are interested in their problems.” 





ENERAL Assembly Moderator 

David W. Proffitt (see page 6) 
and a group of fellow laymen who 
have also made significant contri- 
butions to church and civic life will 
address the four area meetings of 
the National Council of Presbyte- 
rian Men this month and next. 

Mr. Proffitt will be joined at the 
speakers’ rostrums by British lay 
leader Ben D. Cooke; former Gov- 
ernor Arthur Langlie, of Wash- 
ington; Mayor H. Roe Bartle, of 
Kansas City, Missouri; former Gov- 
ernor Howard Pyle, of Arizona; 
Congressman Walter Judd, of Min- 
nesota; and former Governor Alfred 
E. Driscoll, of New Jersey. 

The Moderator will speak at all 
four gatherings (New York, Febru- 
ary 15-17; San Francisco, February 
22-24. Wichita, Kansas, March 1-3; 


Howard Pyle 





Moderator Proffitt Heads Team of Laymen to Address Presbyterian Men’s Meetings 


and Chicago, March 15-17). Mr. 
Cooke, a ruling elder in the Presby- 
terian Church of England and an 
internationally known insurance ex- 
ecutive, will speak at San Francisco. 
Governor Langlie and Mayor 
Bartle, both also ruling elders, will 
talk at the Wichita sessions. Mr. 
Pyle, son of a Baptist minister and 
at present deputy assistant to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, will speak at Chi- 
cago. Ruling elder Driscoll and 
former Congregationalist missionary 
Judd will speak at the third eastern 
area meeting in New York. 
Headquarters for the New York 
meeting this month will be the Ho- 
tels Statler and New Yorker, with 
some sessions being held in the 
Manhattan Center. In San Fran- 
cisco the Sheraton-Palace Hotel and 
First Congregational Church will 


H. Roe Bartle 


both serve the Presbyterian Men. 
In Wichita, it will be the Hotel 
Broadview and the Arcadia Theatre, 
and in Chicago, the Palmer House. 

In addition to the laymen’s ad- 
dresses and several hours of infor- 
mal but informative “Talk-it-Over” 
sessions about*the work of the 
church, Presbyterian Men will also 
hear from several of the nation’s 
leading ministers (see P.L., Jan. 19). 

Included in this group are Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake, president of 
the National Council of Churches; 
Evangelist Billy Graham; Board sec- 
retaries Hermann N. Morse and 
Paul Calvin Payne; and Pastor Ar- 
thur Miller, of Montview Boulevard 
Presbyterian Church, Denver, Col- 
orado. More than 9,000 churchmen 
are expected to attend the four an- 
nual meetings. 


Alfred Driscoll 
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This is how the home of Negro minister F. L. Shuttlesworth, of Birminghan, Ala., 
looked after it was bombed Christmas night. Three persons were injured 


White Lutheran pastor Robert Graetz, of Montgomery, Ala., has had his home 
bombed twice because of his aid to Negroes. Latest bombing was Jan. 9. 


Baptist pastor Martin Lather King (left) rides first unsegregated bas in Mont- 
gomery with white Methodist minister Glenn Smiley (see box to the right). 


if 


Race Relations: 


Newspaper headlines last month cop. 
tinued to paint pictures of violence and 
intimidation in the South as Protestant 
churchmen, most of whom were Ne. 
groes, sought equal rights for all on local 
buses. 

In Montgomery, Alabama, four Negro 
churches and the homes of two minis. 
ters—one white, the other Negro—wer 
bombed by individuals whom Governor 
Folsom called “anarchists who do not 
believe in government of the people.” 
The churches had been used as meeting 
places in the months-long movement by 
Montgomery's Negroes for nonsegre. 
gated bus-seating. Homes damaged be. 
longed to the Reverend Robert Graetz, 
white pastor of the Negro Trinity Lu 
theran Church, and the Reverend Ralph 
D. Abernathy, pastor of First Baptist 
Church. These pastors, together with 
the Reverend Martin Luther King 
(whose home was fired on), were leaders 
of the drive for nonsegregated buses. 

Another bomb blasted the Birming- 
ham home of the Reverend F. L. Shut- 
tlesworth, who had announced that 
Negroes intended to ride buses without 
regard for segregated-seating laws. The 
arrest of twenty-one Negroes who did so 
caused Dr. Shuttlesworth to call off the 





Desegregation: 


pe or Montgomerv’s  coura- 
geous pastors, the Reverend 
Martin Luther King (see story 
above), is the author of the state- 


ment prepared by the National 
Council of Churches on the occasion 
of Race Relations Sunday. Febru 
arv 10. The statement, which will be 
read in thousands of American 
churches, says in part: 

% Every Christian is con 
fronted with the basic responsibility 
of working courageously for a non 
segregated society. The task of 
conquering segregation is an ines- 
capable must confronting the Chris 
tian churches. Much progress has 
been made toward the goal of 4 
nonsegregated society, but we are 
still far frome the promised land 
Segregation persists as a reality. 

“The problem of segregated 
housing remains a critical one in 
every section of the nation. Segre 
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YOU can forget 
MONEY WORRIES 


s:§ Churchmen Take the Lead 


‘On- campaign pending a court decision. Residents of the Knoxville-Clinton 
and Six Negro ministers in Atlanta, area are signing a “declaration of con- 
ant Georgia, also were arrested for flouting science” condemning the “violation of 
Ne- state bus-seating segregation laws. human dignity in Hungary and East 
real Although incidents such as these made Tennessee.” Sponsors of the statement 
the front pages, a series of less spectac- are the Knoxville Ministerial Association, 
gm @ ular but—in the longer view—more sig- the Knoxville Round Table of the Na- 
nis- nificant events has been taking place. tional Conference of Christians and 
ere A white Baptist minister in Clinton, Jews, and the United Church Women. 
nor Tennessee, who had been beaten for es- One sentence of the declaration urges 
not # corting Negro children to school, said, the people of Tennessee “to demand a 
le.” “Clergvmen and laymen of every de- halt to such lawless behavior.” sastnens 
ing nomination have given my action moral The Presbyterian Church U.S.A.’s rae 
by support.” The Reverend Paul Turner Presbytery of Union, which includes the through 
re- reported receiving thousands of tele- strife-torn town of Clinton, recently sé 
be. grams and letters praising his action. adopted a resolution which said in part: PRESBYTE RIAN 
Pt. Ninety-eight per cent of his own church “. . . We call upon all persons, search- 
Lu. members, said Mr. Turner, were “in ing their own consciences, to pray God AN NUITI ES 
Iph total sympathy.” that he may rid them of unworthy and Thousands today are living long- 
tist Ministers in two cities—Knoxville, unchristian feelings, and grant the er, happier lives, with complete 


spirit of wisdom, courage, temperance, 
and justice—the spirit of good will and 
charity—to the end that all elements . . . 
may be reconciled in mutual forgive- 


ith Tennessee; and Austin, Texas—declared 
ing their support of desegregation efforts. 
ers The interracial Knoxville Ministerial As- 

sociation, in a message to Governor 


freedom from money worries, 
through participation in the Pres- 
byterian Annuities Plan. 


This plan, sponsored for over 
understanding, and brotherly 


























"& @ Frank Clement, reaffirmed its endorse- ness, 70 years by the Church Boards, 
ut: & ment of the Supreme Court’s school in- love. . . .” is very simple. You can start with 
hat tegration ruling. In Austin, twenty “May we be reminded that the glad as little as $100, and you will 
out Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish _ tidings of great joy which our faith pro- receive a guaranteed income for 
The church leaders formed an organization claims are for all people, and that under the rest of your life. 
| so to aid in carrying out court decisions on that proclamation we all stand com- At the same time you have the 
the desegregation. manded, judged, and redeemed.” satisfaction of knowing that you 
pa are helping your Church in its 
vital Christian work. 
You earn up to 7.4% on your 
1: aa ] b! M a investments, depending on your 
n Inescapable Must , depending on y 
. ; Li i age. You also enjoy larger in- 
ad gated transportation facilities con- every community to join them. . : come tax savings which apply to 
= tinue. Many communities are There are those who are telling this Gift Annuity Plan. 
: complying all too slowly with the us ‘to slow up’ in the move for a 
7, Supreme Court’s decision on de- nonsegregated society. But the true ALL THIS WITH 
te segregation in the public schools. Christian knows that it is morally PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
a Some states have risen up in open wrong to accept a compromise yg = ek - Fh 
‘he defiance, with their legislative halls which is designed to frustrate the Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
an Taine loud with such words as in- fulfillment of Christian principle. . no reinvestment problem. 
terposition and nullification and The time is always ripe to do right. SND RAS See 
on- with schemes of evasion. The It is true that wise restraint and ini PERS See 
~ churches themselves have largely calm reasonableness must prevail in yy tver varies, never misses—hacked by 
e failed to purge their own bodies of the process of social change. Emo- ' 
of discriminatory practices. This evil tions must not run wild; and the 
eg. etsists in most of the local virtues of love, patience, and un- 
* churches, church schools, church derstanding good will must dom- 
vs hospitals and other institutions. inate all of our actions. But these 
rt . To be sure, there are com- considerations should serve to fur- , 
a munities which are successfully in- ther the objective and not become | 
d tegrating schools, and there are a substitute for pressing on toward | 
courageous persons in many com- the goal. We face the hard chal- l 
ed munities who are standing stead- lenge and the wondrous opportu- ! 
in fastly for the principles of Christian nity of letting the spirit of Christ ' 
-. love and justice. Nevertheless, there work among us toward fashioning 
tfemains need for more. people in a truly Christian nation. . . .” j = : 
one i State .... ri.2.2.s7 | 
hen ae eee eoeneul 
vt 
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ME HUNGARY'S UNARMED TRUCE-AI- 
though political and economic conditions in Hun- 
gary are hardly stable, a truce of sorts does 
seem to exist between the Communists and the 
Protestant churches. The nation’s two leading 
Protestant churchmen, Reformed bishop Ravasz 
and Lutheran bishop Ordass, are apparently back 
in their former positions to stay. And the collabo- 
rationist churchmen picked by the Reds to take 
over the churches after the “liberation” of Hun- 
gary have so far failed to regain their former po- 
sitions of power. The State Office for Church 
Affairs, formed in 1951 by the Reds, has been 
abolished, and reports from on-the-scene observ- 
ers indicate that Protestant church life is about as 
normal as can be expected in this ravaged nation. 





Mi STUDY IN CONTRASTS-—When General 
Assembly Moderator David Proffitt first met Pres- 
ident Eisenhower outside National Presbyterian 
Church in Washington, D.C., January 3 (photo 
at left), the conversation was brief and thoughtful. 
The two churchmen had just attended a service 
of intercession and Holy Communion marking the 
opening of Congress. Dr. Eugene Carson Blake 
(in background) presided at the service, during 
which Dr. Proffitt, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of the Army Wilbur M. Brucker, 
and more than a dozen Congressmen who are 
ruling élders in their home congregations served 
the elements. A couple of days later, however, 
the two Presbyterian laymen met again in the 
White House, where the Moderator told the Pres- 








ident about the work of NCPM. He also told an 
amusing story about his recent travels (see page 
6). The photo at the right records that moment. 


MB THE CHURCHES’ LOST MILLIONS? 
—No human being could estimate the kind of 
help Christ’s Kingdom on earth might receive if 
people would remember their church when they 
make out their wills. Trustees of the Presbyterian 
Foundation did learn how much isn’t being left 
recently when they were given the results of a 
survey on charitable bequests to the four Boards 
of the church in 1950-54. During this period some 
140,000 Presbyterians died at an average age of 
around sixty-eight. Of this group only 506 indi- 
viduals gave bequests to the Boards. Only 296 
of this small group gave more than $1,000. Only 
a third remembered more than one Board in their 
wills. The total estates of the 140,000 came to 
more than a billion dollars. The world-wide work 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. received some 
$4,500,000, or less than one-half of 1 per cent. 





@ IN LINE OF DUTY-A distinguished Scot- 
tish Presbyterian, artist Leonard Boden, was com- 
missioned last month to paint a_ full-length 
portrait of Pope Pius XII. @ Ministers have until 
April 15 of this year to elect Social Security cov- 
erage. Those who don't elect coverage by April 
15 will not be eligible again. @ One of the Pres- 
byterian Church’s most famous landmarks, Lane 
Seminary in Cincinnati, once the home of Henry 
Ward Beecher and Harriet Beecher Stowe, is 
being torn down. The seminary merged with 
McCormick Seminary in Chicago in 1932. 
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Indian women attend exhibit of contem- 
porary Christian art at Lucknow, India. 


The Church in India: 
Exhibit of Christian Art 


in the history of 
Asian converts to 


In an earlier day 
foreign missions, 
Christianity often changed their Chinese 
or Indian names to Western names like 
Brown, or Johnson, or Smith to sym- 
bolize their adoption of a new faith. This 
practice and others caused opponents to 
charge that Christianity led new ad- 
herents to abandon their cultural herit- 
age and ape that of the West. 

This accusation—a very damaging one 
in Asian minds—is harder to support 
today, when national churches endeavor 
to preserve the achievements of the past 
and to encourage the development of 
living Christian arts. One of these com- 
munions, the Methodist Church in 
Southern Asia, recently held an exhibit 
of contemporary Christian art in Luck- 
now, India. 

More than 120 paintings, including 
‘The Savior,” by Arup Das, which won 
frst prize in the 1955 All-India Fine 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition, depicted in- 
cidents in the gospel story. Favorite sub- 
jects of the Christian and Hindu artists 
Were, among others, the Nativity, the 
ministry of Christ, and the Crucifixion. 

Also shown at Lucknow were hand- 
some photographs of Indian churches; 
South Indian brass household lamps 
with Christian symbols, from the Madras 
Museum; and a Santali tribal hut, built 
of clay and thatch, and decorated with 
bas-reliefs of Christ and Mary. 

Indian symbols, landscapes, and fig- 
wes predominated in the paintings. 


Hazarnis’s “Entry into Jerusalem,” also 
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a prize-winning canvas in a Bombay ex- 
hibition, places the figure of our Lord 
against a strong blue background. Blue, 
to the Indian mind, is associated with 
divinity. 

A water color by Jamini Roy, of Cal- 
cutta, une of India’s foremost painters, 
who, incidentally, contributed a Christ- 
mas-card drawing last year to UNESCO, 
was loaned by a Methodist owner. This 
is “The Last Supper,” done in the strict 
manner of Indian folk art. The faces of 
all the disciples are alike, repetitive; only 
Christ is different, as, the artist has de- 
clared, Christ is different from all men. 

—Joun E. FRAZER 


Churchmen Ask Probe of 
Martin Luther TV Ban 


The world TV premiere of the film 
Martin Luther will definitely not take 
place over station WGN-TV in Chicago. 
And the Federal Communications Com- 
mission will be asked to discover the 
exact reasons why. These were the most 
important actions taken last month in 
the steaming controversy over WGN- 
TV’s abrupt cancellation of the premiere 
December 21 (see P.L., Jan. 19). 

Representatives of the Chicago TV 
station, the Church Federation of 
Greater Chicago, and Lutheran Church 
Productions—producers of the movie— 
met January 8 to discuss the controversy. 
Station officers told the churchmen that 
WGN-TV “has no present intention of 
rescheduling the film.” 

The churchmen later announced that 
a Washington, D.C., attorney had been 
retained to seek a full-dress-FCC investi- 
gation 
Martin Luther’s scheduled showing. Dr. 
John W. Harms, of the Chicago church 
federation, said, “The protest will be 
based on the violation of the station’s 
public interest responsibility by its act 
of permitting ‘de facto’ censorship.” 

“A real disservice to religious under- 
standing” was charged to the station by 
Dr. Paul C. Empie, chairman of Luth- 
eran Church Productions and executive 
director of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil. “Instead of contributing to the re- 
ligious traditions of mutual respect and 
tolerance,” he stated, “WGN-TV has 
slapped the face of Protestant America 
and has indeed heightened the tension 
between religious groups.” 

The producers “are indignant over the 
breach of faith evidenced by WGN-TV 
in the matter,” according to Robert E. 
A. Lee, of the Lutheran film agency. “We 


of WGN-TV’s cancellation of | 
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She Struck 
a Blow for 
World Peace 


...and gained 
her own security! 


“One of the best ways to bring 
about peace,” this good lady rea- 
soned, “is by bringing the light of 
the Gospel into far corners of the 
world. How can I best help do this 
with my limited means?” 


The American Bible Society sug- 
gested she put her money into 
Annuity Agreements, which gave 
her a high rate of return, freedom 
from anxiety, and a safe, regular, 
partially tax exempt income. She 
knew any remaining principal 
would be used to further the work 
of translating and distributing the 
Bible all over the world. 


You, too, can help spread the Gospel 
of the Prince of 
Peace. Why not 
investigate? 
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simply cannot understand the vacillation 
of the management of WGN-TV in this 
issue. ‘The Martin Luther film was 
scheduled on December 21 at the special 
request of the station. We had earlier 
been negotiating with them for a later 
date. When the showing was summarily 
cancelled just before Christmas, the sta- 
tion said it was acting in order to avoid 
ill will during a ‘Holy Season.’ It had 
already privately told us that it was at 
the receiving end of pressure from high 
Roman Catholic sources.” 

“Despite this admission,” Mr. Lee 
added, “WGN-TV is unwilling to rectify 
the matter. They have thus compounded 
a controversy they precipitated when 
they first surrendered their own care- 
fully considered judgment of the public 
interest.” 


Four Lutheran Groups to 
Work Toward Union 


Representatives of four American 
Lutheran Churches agreed recently in 
Chicago to proceed at once toward a 
goal of organic union of their denomi- 
nations. 

The forty-two delegates voted to form 
a constitution for a united-church that 
would include articles of doctrine as well 
as “practical matters of organization.” 
Involved in the merger scheme are the 
2,270,000-member United Lutheran 
Church in America; the 536,000-mem- 
ber Augustana Lutheran Church: the 
35,000-member Finnish Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of America (Suomi 
Synod); and the 20,000-member Amer- 
ican Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

Dr. Oscar A. Benson of Minneapolis, 
president of the Augustana Lutheran 
Church, who served as temporary chair- 
man during the two-day meeting, set 
the theme for the discussions. “The goal 
of all of us is.a total Lutheran Church in 
America,” he said. The conference was 
the outgrowth of an invitation issued 
jointly last December by the Augustana 
Church and the United Lutheran Church 
in America. They invited the fourteen 
other American Lutheran Church bodies 
“to consider such organic union as will 
give real evidence of our unity in the 
faith and to proceed to draft a constitu- 
tion and devise organizational pro- 
cedures to effect union.” Only two bodies 
—the Suomi Synod and the American 
Evangelical Lutheran Church—accepted 
the United Lutheran-Augustana invita- 
tion. 


Chaplain to Refugees, 


A Shipload of Faith 

On the morning of December 20, the 
Navy troop transport General Le Roy 
Eltinge cleared the foggy port of Brem. 
erhaven, Germany, bound for Amerig 
with the first shipload of Hungariap 
refugees. Three clergymen who had 
flown from America three days earlier 
were aboard to act as chaplains and ip. 
terpreters. The Protestant chaplain was 
the Reverend Stephen A. Feke, pastor 
of the Warren Point Presbyterian Church 
of Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 

Mr. Feke, assigned to the ship’s sick 
bay, was shocked by the condition of 
the first two patients. One was a 
eighteen-year-old boy who had been 
shot in the back while escaping across 
the border into Austria. He still wor 
the coat with a blood-stained hole init 
The other refugee had spent four days 
in a swamp trying to evade Russian 
border guards. At first, doctors believed 
they might have to amputate his feet. 
By the end of the trip, however, both 
men had begun to recover. 

Fortunately, few of the 1,750 Hun 
garians aboard needed medical atten- 
tion, except for seasickness pills. ( 12,000 
were dispensed during the course of 
five storms encountered on the journey.) 

Bad weather had little effect on the 
passengers’ eagerness to question chap- 
lains about the new homeland. “From 
breakfast until we went to bed, “Mr. 
Feke says, “we answered a steady stream 
of inquiries. Refugees wanted to know 
about the availability of jobs . . . how 
long it took to learn English . . . what 
big cities were like. The half-dozen 
American magazines on the ship were 
thumbed by nearly everyone.” 

During the counseling periods, which 
took place each morning until 10:30, 
refugees revealed their deeper concerns. 
Mr. Feke and his fellow-chaplains tried 
as best they could to comfort persons 
whose relatives were still in Hungary. 
People well acquainted with the terror 
meted out by political police inquired 
what kind of authority American police- 
men had, Others who had lost jobs be 
cause of having been faithful church 
members asked intently whether they 
would suffer religious persecution here. 

Appreciative of their new freedom, 
Hungarians flocked to the daily worship 
services, held following the morning 
counseling period. An average of more 
than 400 of the 500 Protestants aboard 
crowded into the recreation room 0 
deck five. Roman Catholic masses wert 
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At Brooklyn Army Terminal, New York, the Reverend Stephen Feke (left) bids fare- 
well to some of the Hungarian refugees whom he served as chaplain on trip to U.S. 


similarly well attended. 

“Hardly anyone was present for the 
tabbi’s services,” said Mr. Feke, 
“although immigration authorities told 
us there were 100 Jews on the passenger 
list. By the time we arrived in New York, 
only six Jews had identified themselves 
to the rabbi. Each one said the s 
the others still could not believe the 
days of persecution were over.” 

Protestant refugees were quick to as- 
sist in the services. A public-school di- 
rector of music organized a choir; a 
young organist of a Reformed church 
near Budapest pumped the portable 
organ; his mother, 
church’s soprano soloist, sang on several 
mornings. On Christmas Eve, a chorus 
of sixty-five men toured the ship caroling. 

Mr. Feke will never forget the Christ- 
mas took place 
while the ship was riding out an eighty- 
mile-per-hour gale. Linen for the Com- 
munion table as well as silver 
had been offered by a German pastor 
from Bremen who wanted to demon- 
strate his congregation’s spiritual bond 


ame: 


who had been the 


Communion, which 


vessels 


with the refugees. “Two seamen kept 
the Communion table from sliding across 
the room. According to the custom of 


the Hungarian church, I had to place 
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the bread and wine on the lips of 450 
people at the service.” 

The chaplains helped edit a daily, 
mimeographed newspaper, and in the 
afternoons, they conducted English 
The priest led a basic class in 
vocabulary; the rabbi taught phrases to 
those who already knew some words; 
Mr. Feke gave instruction in sentences 
and grammar. 

On the afternoon before docking in 
New York, the refugees tried to express 
their gratitude at a farewell party. As 
the chaplains and ship’s officers listened, 
the Hungarians filled the General El- 
tinge with their former national anthem; 
then a smaller group (graduates of Mr. 
Feke’s English class) sang the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” A young man who 
had majored in art at the university in 
Budapest strode to the front of the room 
with several pencil sketches under his 
arm. To the captain he gave a sketch of 
one 


classes. 


the ship over which two hands, 
American, the other Hungarian, were 
clasped. To Mr. Feke, the student gave 

drawing of the head of Christ and 
another of Christ calming the storm. 
Beneath the latter were these words, 

. for your love and sacrifice in bring- 
ing the Word of God to us.” 
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teaching Grace at the table, 
build the Spiritual life of your 
Church homes, while you 


MAKE MONEY 


For Your Favorite Project 
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NEWS 


Of People and Places 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 


A recognition service honoring 
diamond, golden, and silver church- 
membership anniversaries was held re- 
cently in the Greenwood Presbyterian 
Church, Greenwood, Indiana (the Rev- 
erend J. Bruce Melton, pastor). Two 
members, Mrs. Luella Finkenbiner and 
Mrs. Mary Alice Day, have been mem- 
bers over seventy-five years. Seventeen 
other communicants have held member- 
ships more than fifty years, and an ad- 
ditional thirty-nine have been members 
twenty-five or more years. All were pre- 
sented corsages or boutonnieres. 

@ A service of recognition and a recep- 
tion honoring Governor and Mrs. Arthur 
B. Langlie were held recently in the 
United Churches of Olympia, Wash- 
ington (the Reverend J. Edgar Pearson, 
Jr., pastor), During his terms as gover- 
nor of the State of Washington, Mr. 
Langlie taught in the Sunday school of 
the United Churches (First Presbyterian 
and First Congregational). A certificate 
of appreciation, signed by all members 
of the Junior High and Senior Depart- 
ments of the school in which he taught, 
was presented to. Governor Langlie at 
the service. 

@ An American Protestant chaplain re- 
cently received the Republic of Korea 
Award of Military Merit for his work 
in organizing a Christian chaplaincy for 
men of the Korean Air Force. He is Air 
Force Chaplain (Captain) Robert M. 
Moore (Presbyterian U.S.A.), of Jersey 
City, New Jersey. The award was pre- 
sented at a ceremony at Bergstrom Air 
Force Base, Texas, where Chaplain 
Moore is now serving. 

@ Tribute for a long term of service in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Orange 
Cove, California (the Reverend Charles 
L. Edwards, pastor), was paid recently 
to Mr. J. B. Steddom, eighty-three years 
of age. For most of his more than forty- 
years’ membership, Mr. Steddom was 
Sunday-school superintendent and treas- 
urer, church treasurer, trustee, and rul- 
ing elder. Although not actively serving 
on any board or committee at present, 
Mr. Steddom regularly attends morning- 
worship services and operates his farm 
near Orange Cove. 

@ Sixty-two years as organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Bluffton, 
Ohio (the Reverend William J. Hannum, 
pastor), were recognized recently at a 
recital and reception in honor of Mr. 
Edgar S. Hauenstein. Among other as- 


signments in the church, Mr. Hauep, 
stein also served as a ruling elder, 4 
plaque, telling of the organist’s devote 
service, was attached to the organ afte, 
the service. 

@ Dr. Ira N. Faurot, now of Nortop 
ville, Kansas, was honored recently at; 
dinner program by members of the Firs 
Presbyterian Church, Smith Center. 
Kansas, upon the occasion of his retire. 
ment as pastor of the church after nearly 
thirty-five years of service. Dr. Faurot 
will act as supply pastor when needed, 
His hobby, repairing TV and radio sets 
has became a small business, and wil 
occupy some of his time. 

@ The congregation of First Presbyte. 
rian Church, Dodge City, Kansas, re. 
cently presented Dr. James H. Williams 
a ten-volume set of Arnold Toynbee’ 
A Study of History upon completion of 
ten years as pastor of the church. 

@ A reception was held recently in 
honor of Dr. John W. Christie, and Mr. 
Christie, upon his retirement after 
twenty-five years as pastor of the Wes. 
minster Presbyterian Church, Wilming. 
ton, Delaware. 

@ A dinner program was held recently 
in honor of the Reverend Joseph Lind. 
say on the occasion of his retirement as 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Holly, Michigan. During the festivi- 
ties, Mr. Lindsay was presented 4 
framed picture of the youth choir, and 
a purse. In recounting some of his & 
periences in the early days of his fifty 
years in the ministry, Mr. Lindsay 
showed the gathering a note from 4 
bank for $125, which he used to get 
married. “For the money,” he said, “I got 
a beautiful wife, cook, trained nurse, 
dietician, business manager, three lovely 
daughters, three sons, seven grandchil- 
dren—and then—she (Mrs. Lindsay) had 
to pay off the note at 6 per cent.” 

@ Dr. Clem E. Bininger, pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Kansas 
City, Missouri, was recently named one 
of twenty-five football lettermen of 
twenty-five years ago “who have most 
distinguished themselves in their chosen 
fields of life” by Sports Illustrated, and 
received a silver goal-post trophy, one 
of the magazine’s first Silver Anniversaty 
All-America awards. Dr. Bininger played 
football for Centre College, Danville, 
Kentucky. He was a member of the class 
of ’31. After completing his theological 
studies at Princeton, he served churches 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia be 
fore moving in 1951 to his preset 
church. 
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Two “FIRSTS” IN OLD TOWN 

Five years ago two New Jersey 
chapels, one the Methodist Episcopal of 
Ogdensburg and the other the Presby- 
terian of Sparta, united. Both were being 
served by pastors of larger churches in 
another community. Their goal was the 
support of a resident pastor. Last year 
the Presbytery of Newton constituted 
the former chapel as a church, and the 
congregation called the Reverend Rob- 
ert W, Shaffer as their pastor. These de- 
velopments marked the first time in the 
history of Ogdensburg that the town has 
had a fully constituted Protestant church 
or a full-time pastor. The former Pres- 
byterian Chapel is used for church 
services, and at present the former 
Methodist Chapel, erected in 1887, is 
being restored for use as a parish house. 


PRINCETON SEMINARY CHOIR TOUR 


Announcement was made this month 
of the coming summer’s annual tour of 
the Princeton Seminary Choir which 
will commence on June 4. This year, the 
choir’s twelfth tour will include Puerto 
Rico and possibly the Dominican Re- 
public and Cuba. In addition, the itin- 
erary includes Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 


bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and east- 
ern Tennessee. The choir will sing on 
the average of twice a day for eight 
weeks. Invitations from the areas listed 
will be considered in the order of their 
receipt. The group depends for its sup- 
port upon free-will offerings and enter- 
tainment in homes; and they sing not 
only in churches but often in hospitals, 
prisons, youth camps, schools, colleges, 
armed forces bases, businessmen’s clubs, 
on radio and TV, and occasionally in 
factories. 

[Further information is obtainable 
from David Hugh Jones, Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, Princeton, N. J.] 


NEW VENTURE AT CHURCH COLLEGE 

Lindenwood College in St. Charles, 
Missouri, recently announced a program 
of training students for work in religious 
education to help fill an increasing de- 
mand in the churches. Requirements for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in reli- 
gious education at Lindenwood meet 
the standards for training assistants in 
Christian education set up by the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A., and also those 
of the best educational associations. 

Eleven freshmen at the college who 
plan to major in this department have 
been awarded religious education schol- 
arships ranging from $300 to $500. 
These scholarships are renewable 
throughout their college years to stu- 
dents who maintain satisfactory records. 
The Board of Directors of the college 
has authorized awarding similar schol- 
arships to ten incoming freshmen in 
1957. 


Dr. Robert L. McLeod, Jr., dean of chapel at Lindenwood College, St. Charles, 


Missouri, and 
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eleven freshmen who have 


religious education scholarships. 
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Mexico, 
Guatemala, 
Panama, 
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Join the Ecumenical Fellowship Tour, 
“Around the Caribbean in 1957,"" for one 
of the most rewarding experiences of your 
lifetime! 
By luxurious Pan American Clippership 
you visit colorful countries and peoples to 
the South, see some of the world’s most 
famous beauty spots, e njoy fascinating 
places and magnificent landmarks. BUT IN 
ADDITION, you enjoy a new experience 
in travel with a purpose. You meet your 
missionary face-to-face and thrill at the 
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what the Gospel means to those in other 
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new light. 
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NEWS 
For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

170th, Eusebia Presbyterian Church, 
R.F.D., Maryville, Tennessee (the Rev- 
erend George E. Brown, pastor). 

150th. Indiana Presbyterian Church, 
R.F.D., Vincennes, Indiana (the Rever- 
end John Dunstan, pastor). 

85th. First Presbyterian Church, Had- 
donfield, New Jersey (Dr. Bryant M. 
Kirkland, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Morro Bay Community Presbyterian 
Church, Morro Bay, California (the Rev- 
erend James F. Nelson, pastor). 

Green Hill Presbyterian Church, Wil- 
mington, Delaware (the Reverend James 
M. Armstrong, pastor), of a Christian- 
education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Bloom- 
field, Indiana (the Reverend Mayo Y. 
Smith, pastor), of a new manse. 

Owen Creek Presbyterian Church, 
Charlestown, Indiana (Mr. Franklin 
Smith, student supply), of a new Sun- 
day-school annex. 

First Presbyterian Church, Larned, 
Kansas (the Reverend Charles P. Ford, 
pastor), of a new church, education unit, 
and fellowship hall. 

First Presbyterian Church, Menomi- 
nee, Michigan (Dr. David Evans Buzza, 
pastor), of a new chapel and education 
wing, and the redecorated sanctuary. 

The Eastridge Presbyterian Church, 
Lincoln, Nebraska (the Reverend 
Thomas C. Huxtable, pastor), of the first 
unit—a sanctuary and fellowship hall. 

Moriah Presbyterian Church, Utica, 


New York (Dr. R. Glynne Lloyd, pas- 





Broadcasts 
Presbyterian U.S.A. series of “The 
Protestant Hour” heard on about 
300 radio stations across America. 
Feb. 3—John K. Mitchell of Cin- 


cinnati. 


Music and variety series on “Fron- 
tiers of Faith.” Host: Ray Middle- 
ton. Feb. 3—Musical comedy stars. 
Feb 10—Lincoln University Choir. 
NBC-TV network, Sunday, 1:30 to 
2:00 p.m. (EesT). 


John S. Bonnell and Lawrence 
Lange in “Pilgrimage—In Search of 
Truth.” ABC radio network Su 
355 to 2:00 p.m 


day, 1 (est). 











tor), of the renovated sanctuary and new 
organ. 

Lincolnton Presbyterian Church, Lin- 
colnton, North Carolina (the Reverend 
Paul E. Davis, pastor), of a new fur- 
nished annex. 

Harris Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Ashtabula, Ohio (the Reverend Robert 
D. Allred, pastor), of a new Christian- 
education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Bluffton, 
Ohio (the Reverend William J. Hannum, 
pastor), of a Christian-education addi- 
tion to the church. 

Rockport Presbyterian Church, Co- 
lumbus Grove, Ohio (the Reverend Wil- 
liam J. Hannum, pastor), of an addition 
to the church building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Troy, 
Ohio (the Reverend Alexander T. Coyle, 
pastor), of an addition to the education 
building, including a chapel. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, of the Olin Hall of Engineering 
Science. 

University Presbyterian Church San 
Antonio, Texas (Dr. Kenneth E. Reeves, 
pastor), of a new education building. 

Allen Grove Presbyterian Church, 
Sherrard, West Virginia (the Reverend 
Luther Macdonald, pastor), of the com- 
pletely renovated church. 


CORNERSTONE LAYING: 

Fairmont Presbyterian Church, Day- 
ton, Ohio (the Reverend Nelson J. 
Wright, pastor), of a new Christian- 
education building. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

Northminster Presbyterian Church, 
Sacramento, California (the Reverend 
Robert N. McLean, Jr., pastor), of its 
first unit. 

Valley Community Presbyterian 
Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota (the 
Reverend Marvin Hedberg, pastor), for 
an education building. 

Neshaminy-Warwick Presbyterian 
Church, Hartsville, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend George R. Ashwood, Jr., pas- 
tor), for a new education unit, 


CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 

Sierra Vista Presbyterian Church, 
Yuma, Arizona (the Reverend Donald 
Keith Francis, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, New Ca- 
naan, Connecticut (the Reverend 
T. Guthrie Speers, Jr., pastor). 

Southminster Presbyterian Church, 
Centerville arca south of Dayton, Ohio 
(the Reverend Robert L. Thomas, organ- 


izing pastor). 





Let me think—does one wire impor- 
tant news for the President directly to 
the White House, or should I approach 
him through Mr. Dulles or J. Edgar 
Hoover? My first grandbaby has just 
taken her first steps alone. 


oO ° ° 


Some of it sounds better than the 
other, but music remains as the one lan- 
guage in which you can’t say a mean 
thing. 

°o oO ° 

Because Christianity and mental 
health are so closely allied as to be 
synonymous, it is my horseback opinion 
that every big church should have its 
own religio-psychiatric clinic, staffed by 
expert therapists working hand-in-hand 
with our ministers. Proof shows in the 
fact that more people are in hospitals 
for mental illness than for polio, cancer, 
heart disease, tuberculosis, and all other 
ailments combined. Virtually all the 
world’s unhappiness, wars and divorces 
included, stems from mental illness. 


° oO ° 
Very often pastors don’t see the peo 
ple they might have helped to keep 


out of trouble until people are desper- 
ately in need of help to get them out. 


For many years now, Mrs. Margaret 
McClelland has been chairman of the 
flower committee in her church at East 
Cleveland, Ohio, and she is typical of 4 
clan of women who render this quiet 
little service to ovr Master all over the 
nation. And if you haven't thanked your 
flower chairman, you can be excused 
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only if you are rendering some compar- 
able little service of your own. 
oO co oO 
An ounce of practice is worth a pound 
of preach. 
° ° 
Dr. Stumpf in our church told Grand- 
pa Hawkins that the pain in his right 
leg is caused by old age. “Nonsense,” 
rumbled Grandpa. “My left leg is the 
same age, and it don’t hurt none a tall.” 
co) cod oa 
Pastor George Hall passed a minor 
miracle on the golf course one Saturday 
by scoring an unprecedented (for him) 
36 and 79. He modestly refrained from 
shouting it all over town that night, but 
in the pulpit next morning he blithely 
announced, “Today we'll sing Hymns 
No. 36 and 79.” Blushing, he tried to 
correct himself, but the organist was 
already belting out No. 36. Turned out 
to be a good song about having strength 
to triumph, or some such. 
o o o 
The Bible has been revised again 
and again, into modern idiom that all 
of us can enjoy. But complete ignorance 
of the catechism among most of us 
moderns suggests that it, too, needs a 
working-over, The truths of Christianity 
can never be changed, but our methods 
of disseminating them should constantly 
be. 
oO 2 e 
A demagogue is like a cheap poli- 
tician. He rocks the boat violently, then 
shouts grandly that he can save every- 
body from the storm. 
co ° ° 
Last Sunday our Youth Pastor, Don 
Hall, told the children that every blade 


of grass was a sermon. On Monday | 


after school, a carload of youngsters saw 
him in his front yard mowing the grass 


and paused to shout, “That’s the stuff, | 


cut your sermons short!” 
°° ° ° 


I am getting completely bored with | 


those useless stick-up tail fins on auto- 


mobiles. They are as silly as is building | 


280 horsepower into a motor when 
eighty horsepower will take you faster 
than any law allows. The line of com- 
mon sense was passed about three years 
ago, 
°o cs °o 
Sure, go ahead and hold a conversa- 
tion; but let go of it occasionally. 
° oO co 
“In time of trial,” the preacher droned 
after seventy minutes of droning, “what 
brings us the greatest joy?” 
Some sinner in the back row an- 
swered, “An acquittal!” 


Pesruary 2, 1957 








SEEN AND HEARD 


Tribute to a Genius 


r IT were not for TV, a great many 
non-Episcopalians would never have 
been acquainted with the artistry of the 
late Alan Shilin. This brilliantly creative 
movie-maker was still in his thirties 
when cancer claimed his productive life 
and cut off a promising career. In those 
last days Shilin had shuttled back and 
forth between producing commercial 
films for a tobacco company and pro- 
ducing films for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and several Protestant denom- 
inations. While the former were the more 
profitable, his heart was plainly in the 
latter. 

It was with a devoted hand that this 
jack-of-all-film-trades spliced his _pic- 
tures. He could write scenarios, direct 
scenes, man the camera, and manage the 
production. Seldom has such sensitivity 
and understanding been poured into re- 
ligious reels as Alan Shilin invested in 
the series “Mission at Mid-Century,” 
now being distributed to television sta- 
tions from the National Council of 
Churches’ film library. 

A fine example of this series of 
thirteen is For the Whole Child. It dis- 
plays the peculiar touch that Shilin im- 
parted to his craftsmanship in his tender 
treatment of one little sick boy- who 
spends a year in the hospital. 

The photography, for instance, re- 
veals a well-planned pattern. As view- 
ers, we see what the little boy sees in 
his first terrifying hours at the hospital: 
ceiling lights as viewed from a moving 
stretcher, the face of a strange nurse, 
piercing eyes above a surgical mask, 
shadowy shapes on white walls. Toge 
Fujihira, who assisted Shilin in camera 
work, has a penchant for catching the 
apt expression of a medical student’s 
face in remarkable close-ups that portray 
emotion and intensity. 

When a religious documentary film 
suffers from heavy-handed treatment, it 
will show up first in the commentary; 
but even here we find a restraint and 
a captivating effectiveness that comes 
from understatement. Perhaps it was 
Shilin’s skillful choice of phrases that 
did the trick, or perhaps it was his own 
objectivity as a non-Christian (he was 
Jewish). In any case, he achieves the 
feeling he seeks. For homesickness: 
“When will he again awake to see the 
friendly wall paper of his own room, 
or hear the sounds of his mother in the 
kitchen?” For the dreariness of time 


stretching into timelessness: “What is a 
year in the life of a child if not the 
totality of life itself?” For fatigue that 
follows pain: “The flames have subsided, 
but the ashes remain.” For the review: 
“What is so cold as a case history in 
retrospect?” In so many sequences, this 
film captures the feeling-tone of its char- 
acters not by camera alone, but also by 
means of the spoken word. 

It takes a keen director to draw audi- 
ences into the very action of the film by 
appealing to their empathy. Hollywood 
has its talented group in John Huston, 
Frank Capra, Alfred Hitchcock; but 
their skill is not noticeably superior to 
this. The lad’s weary hours in cast, the 
mother’s anxiety, the therapist’s pati- 
ence, the chaplain’s assurance are com- 
municated realistically because the 
characters have given their best in re- 
sponse to a stimulating director. Religi- 
ous films can be as dull as they come, 
this column occasionally admits; but 
they can also be thrilling, and Shilin’s 
are. 

It is not possible to state here the 
time that “Mission at Mid-Century” 
films will be shown on your local chan- 
nel because films are booked and sched- 
uled independently by each TV sta- 
tion’s program director. But a telephone 
call to your local station could get that 
information, or perhaps influence the 
program director to schedule the entire 
series of thirteen. —J. C. Wrxn 


Alan Shilin, producer of “Mission at 
Mid-Century,” film series to be on TV. 





BOOKS 
For an Age of Easy Despair 


In his No Cross, No Crown (Double- 
day; $3.00), William J. Wolf, professor 
at the Episcopal. Theological School, 
throws a new light on the difficult and 
oft-debated doctrine of the atonement. 

For many laymen of the church, the 
reasons for the cross seem obscure; to 
the non-Christian the atonement makes 
little sense, and its relevance to modern 
life is vague. 

The author, however, gives his sub- 
ject immediate relevance by pointing 
out that “salvation,” procured for men 
by the atonement, and “security,” the 
goal of countless millions, have some- 
thing in common. ‘The religious man 
seeks to be “saved” from something; the 
modern secularist looks for security 
from something. Both are looking con- 
sciously or unconsciously for the missing 
element in their lives. This missing ele- 
ment, redeeming love, the atonement 
provides. 

Vital to Wolf's understanding of the 
atonement is the perception that 
Christ’s saving act requires a continu- 
ing response from us. We, too, must live 
an atoning life; we must be part of an 
atoning church. For unless we show our 
acceptance of His gracious act in our 
lives, the atonement has not taken place 
for us. 

The author reviews all the many 
theories of the doctrine and finds all 
inadequate. There is, he insists, no final 
theology of the atonement. But he in- 
sists that the atonement is grounded in 
the holy love of God, that all the Per- 
sons of the Trinity share in it, that our 
God is an atoning God, and that we must 
seek to be like him. 


Another difficult doctrine, providence, 
is discussed by Roger Hazelton in God’s 
Way with Man (Abingdon; 1956; $3.00). 
The author, a professor at Andover 
Newton Theological Seminary, says 
providence is the “homeliest of the 
Christian doctrines” because it deals 
with all of us where we live. He has 
chosen to write in a most engaging man- 
ner as if he were composing variations 
upon a musical theme rather than writ- 
ing the usual formal essay on theology. 
As a result, the book, which has special 
significance for laymen, makes easy 
reading. 

Providence, as Augustine said about 
time, is something we know all about 
until we are compelled to describe it. 


28 


say 


Arnold H. Lowe 


Then we find ourselves tangled in logical 
contradictions. We may interpret provi- 
dence as fate and become fatalists; or 
we may think of providence as a kind of 
special agent looking out for us without 
regard to others; or as stark necessity; 
or as sheer unmitigated tragedy. All 
such views are, the author claims, per- 
versions of the truth and reflect an in- 
adequate appreciation of both God and 
man. 

Man’s freedom is vehemently assert- 
ed; God wills man to be free. Through 
providence a rapport between God’s and 
man’s freedom is formed. Providence is 
not tragic, but providence utilizes the 
tragic experiences of life. 

Nor has modern technology made 
providence obsolete. Man has too readily 
become the slave of the machine he has 
invented. Providence intends man to be 
master of nature—and of the machine— 
for nature was made for man. Tech- 
nology demands human freedom if it is 
to develop. 


The individual Christian and the 
Christian church must communicate— 
must pass on the Good News—or fail in 
God’s demands upon them. So states 
Malcolm Boyd in Crisis in Communica- 
tion (Doubleday; $2.95), a study of the 
mass media of communication and how 
they may be used more effectively in 
behalf of the gospel. Boyd knows the 
mass media field intimately. Before en- 
tering the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church, he had a varied and successful 
career as writer, publicity man, and pro- 
ducer in motion pictures, radio, and TV. 

The church has a difficult task: It 
must utilize the techniques of modern 
communication and yet stand in judg- 
ment on them. The holy community, the 
church, must evangelize mass media or 


be evangelized by them—a process now 
going on apace. 

The unchristian thing about much of 
the mass media is that they exploit peo- 
ple—they make people “its” or objects, 
The church must be careful not to be 
guilty of “exploiting” radio and TV and 
the press but rather to show the com. 
munications industry how to be what 
God wants it to be. 

The author has a fascinating section 
dealing with new religious communica- 
tion techniques being used here and 
abroad; he stresses the vital importance 
of establishing points of contact with 
modern men who feel at present that 
their own experiences do not validate 
the claims of Christianity. 

The book closes with a lovely “Litany 
for Christian Communication” and a 
long bibliography of materials available 
in this field. 


If you like maps and fine printing, as 
this reviewer does, you will be de. 
lighted with Rand McNally’s new Bible 
Atlas (1956; $8.95). It has forty pages 
of new full-color maps and 488 pages of 
descriptive material written by Dr. Emil 
G. Kraeling. It is completely up-to-date 
with accounts of the Dead Sea scrolls 
and maps locating the caves where they 
were found. Scattered through the text, 
which is a running commentary on the 
places where Biblical events took place, 
are photographs and_ black-and-white 
maps. 

It can be read with pleasure; the 
writing flows easily. Those preparing 
sermons, church-school lessons, or Bib- 
lical articles will find the excellent geo- 
graphical and subject indices helpful. 


If the close of the century was an age 
of easy optimism, our times might be 
called the age of easy despair. It’s not 
only easy, it’s popular to wail that the 
world is going to the bow-wows. For 
those who thus repine, Arnold H. Lowe's 
new book, The Worth of a Man (Harper; 
1956; $3.00), is a powerful stimulant. 
It is a collection of simple, direct ad- 
dresses leveled at modern man and his 
inadequately informed concepts of him- 
self and the world he lives in. 

Dr. Lowe preaches no facile, push- 
button type of religion. But his God is 
both strong and quick to save, and his 
men are both creatures of time and space 
and made in the image of God. The book 
is provocative and comforting at the 
same time; challenging and reassuring. 

All is not over, Dr. Lowe thinks. 
Rather, he says, “The world has just be- 
gun.” —Joun Park Lge 
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(Continued from page 11) 


Later he commented: “That was a 
foolish thing to say, I suppose. How 
could I ever get back at God? Yet it was 
honest, and it kept the relationship with 
God open. That was the way I felt, and 
it was right to clear the atmosphere and 
get it all off my chest. For then I gradu- 
ally came to myself and saw that death 
does have to go into some final frame- | 
work and only God can absorb it. I read | 
and reread all those experiences of men | 
suffering before God, especially Job, and | 
in time his sentiments became mine, or | 
almost mine. I know now that my Re-| 
deemer does live. And I don’t think I| 
should know it, deep down inside, if I 
hadn’t been mad at my Redeemer once 
-and said so.” 

Being yourself is the only honest, 
open way to God. Anyhow, to try to 
hide anything from God is a sheer waste 
of time. He already knows everything 
that is in vour heart. In the words of an | 
ancient praver, he is the God “unto| 
whom all hearts are open, all desires 
known, and from whom no secrets are 
hid.” And this means your heart, your | 
and your secrets. 





desires, 


Begin where you are 

The second rule is this: Begin where 
you are. As far as your beginning prayer 
is concerned, you are where your needs 
are. Look for a moment at those needs. 
What do vou think you now need most 
in order to have a completely fulfilled | 
life? If you are like most people, you | 
will begin to pray because you need: | 





peace of mind 
for living 
to be forgiven. 
Let us take a brief look at each of | 
these. You may want peace of mind so | 
that you can accept life. Your need is 
to be able to take-all that life does to 
you, You search for an inner composure 
and calm that will give you a basic sta- 
bility when the storms blow and sick- 
ness, sufferings, sorrow, defeats, and 
failures descend. Especially may you 
long for a peace within that overcomes 
all fears and anxieties. 

This search for peace of mind seldom 
has anything to do with material needs 
or wants. Frequently it is the most pros- 
perous outwardly who are the most fear- 
ful inwardly. A relatively young insur- 
ance man, by common consent the most 
successful agent in one of the western 
regions of the country, in a burst of con- 
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PRAYER AND 
PERSONAL RELIGION 


fidence, described himself in these 
words: “I am a fear-ridden man. I am 
afraid I shall be an utter failure. I fear 
I shall get no prospects; when I do, I’m 
afraid I shall lose them. Once they are 
signed, I’m afraid they won’t pass their 
physical examinations, or pay their 
premiums. No big fears. I’m just riddled 
with little fears.” And he concluded: “If 
anybody ever needed religion, believe 
me, I’m the fellow. Nobody else seems 
to be able to help me; maybe God can.” 

You may be one of those, then, who 
turn to God out of your need for peace 
of mind. If you are, begin by telling him 
of your need and asking frankly and de- 
liberately for help. 

Or, you may be looking for power 
for living. Your life seems to have gone 
along so far, and then you have run out 
of gas. The tasks of creative living seem 
too great for you. The demands are too 
much. The ball goes over the plate too 
fast. Some will say, “I can’t seem to 
get my feet off the ground,” and others, 
“I always seem to be up in the air.” And 
they both mean the same thing: The 
sense of purposefulness in life is gone; 
there is no power. 

This is the problem of middle age 
more than any other. The satisfactions 
of physical sensations have begun to 
dwindle. You begin now to realize that 
your mental powers are not going to 
solve all the problems of human exist- 
ence, The enthusiasm of emotional loy- 
alties begins to diminish. You have long 
since compromised earlier ideals, and 
youthful hopes have been broken. You 
begin to settle down to mediocrity and 
life “as it really is.” 

Boredom sets in, coupled with a curi- 
ous sense of restlessness. You may one 
day find yourself on a treadmill, and 
realize that you have been there for a 
long time. This is the stage of too much 
rushing for commuters’ trains, and too 
many harried business conferences; too 
many lost golf balls; too much television 
(anything to relieve the boredom) ; and 
too many divorces. The middle-aged 
kick over the traces in hopes of finding 
new kicks in life. 

And it all reveals a sound instinct 
which declares: “Surely there is more 
to life than this! Certainly this isn’t all 
there is to it!” For underneath all these 
surface phenomena there is an inner 
urge to have your life count, to be able 
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to direct it intelligently for some creative 
purpose, and to clothe it with dignity 
and meaning. So, if there is no place 
else to go, no one else to turn to, you 
turn to God to give you power for living. 
If this is your need, turn and ask him 
for help. 

If it is not peace of mind you need, 
nor power for living, then you probably 
know your need above all other needs— 
to be forgiven. As a matter of fact, there 
are no neat three-way divisions here, 
and nearly all of us belong in varying 
degrees in all three groups. The most 
basic need, however, intimately bound 
up with the other two, is this: to be 
made clean. 

As you look back over the years, you 
can see what has gradually happened. 
Perhaps at first there was nothing more 
than the exciting adventures of doing 
wrong to see how much you could get 
away with. Then came all the foolish, 
reckless acts of youth and the indul- 
gences of the flesh. More dangerous was 
the casual compromise with truth and 
the occasional deliberate lie to protect 
yourself. And all along there have been 
outbursts of temper or petty acts of 
selfishness. Worst of all, you remember 
hurting the people you love most, and 
turning your back on so many oppor- 
tunities to show them your love. And 
now it has all added up to a condition 
where most of the time you are pri- 
marily concerned about yourself, think 
more highly of yourself than you know 
you ought to think, don’t give much 
consideration to anyone beyond your 
own immediate circle, and sometimes 
not even beyond yourself. 

You can fill in the details. They all 
add up to a great burden of guilt. And 
it is this weight more than any other 
burden in life which slows you down 
and robs you of peace of mind and power 
for living. This is the burden from 
which you need to be freed. And since 
no psychiatrist, nor any other human 
being, can relieve you of it, God will. 
He will forgive you and make you clean 
—if you turn to him and ask him. 

When we are dealing with our need 
for forgiveness, we are close to the very 
heart of all religion, and especially the 
Christian religion. The simple fact stated 
bluntly is this: We all are in difficulty in 
life because we are separated from God. 
That separation is our sin. Once we con- 
fess our sin, God takes it away, and then 
we are right with him. Once we have 
been made clean, then we are given also 
the keys to peace of mind and power 
for living. 

So, then, these are the needs that 


people have—for peace of mind, powe 
for living, to be forgiven. When yoy 
think you know what your need is, tha 
is when you begin to pray. Do not wory 
about its being a “selfish” need. It may 
very well be. But if you know it, God 
knows it. Your beginning prayers can 
properly be “selfish” prayers. These are 
the initial lines of communication with 
God, and as such are of crucial impor. 
tance. They will change their characte; 
as your prayer continues and time Zoes 
on. There is nothing “wrong” with them, 
any more than there is something 
“wrong” with the toddling steps of a 
small child. You begin where you are. 
Then you move on with firmer steps as 
you grow into manhood. 


The first three prayers 


So then you begin. God is your 
choice. You have responded and begun 
to pray. Begin very simply—and briefly 
—the first few days, even weeks. The 
simpler, the better. Simple and direct 
prayers, at this juncture, will help to 
keep you simple and direct; long, com- 
plicated prayers will only cause con- 
fusion, and should be avoided like the 
plague. 

There are three prayers at the be- 
ginning. The first two will probably 
come quite naturally. The first is, “0 
God, help me,” or, “Help someone | 
love.” The key here is to be specific, 
simple, and direct. “Help me to.. 
get better . . . control my temper . . 
find a job . . . meet this test . . . keep 
calm inside . . . whatever . . . help 
me. Or, this person . . .” 

The second is, “O God, forgive me.” 
The key here is the same—be specific, 
simple, and direct. “O God, I am sorry 
I spoke in anger . . . did not speak in 
courage . . . was jealous . . . was im- 
patient with the children . . . gossiped 
about the boss . . . kicked the dog 

. whatever . . . forgive me.” 

These are the two obvious first steps 
in prayer, and the third, though less ob- 
vious to begin with, is in the long mm 
even more important, It is, “O God, 
thank you.” Here attention begins to be 
withdrawn from yourself and to be d- 
rected toward God. The key is the same 
—be specific, simple, and direct. “0 
God, thank you for . . . my wife... 
my life . . . my health . . . my job 

. my brains . . . my friend John 
. whatever . . . thank you.” 

These then are the preliminaries: 

“O God, help me to... .” 

“Forgive me for... .” 


“Thank you for... .” 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Jean Wyatt 


A Sprecia, Kinp oF ONION 


In October’s bright, blue weather, 
Timothy parked his red wagon before 
Mr. Dunn’s hardware store. He stopped 
for a moment to glance into the window 
where the floor behind the glass was 
heaped high with what appeared to be 
onions. A big sign read: “Grow a beau- 
tiful surprise for only 15c.” 

Timothy opened the door and walked 
up to the counter. 

“Mom needs a tube of glue, Mr. 
Dunn,” he said. 

As the storekeeper rang up the item, 
Timothy asked, “How can you grow a 
surprise from onions?” 

Mr. Dunn glanced quickly around at 
the small boy. 

“Onions, Timothy?” Then he laughed 
and said, “Oh, you mean the brown 
bulbs in the show window. Id say they 
were a special kind of onion, son. If they 
are planted indoors at this time of year, 
they'll pop into a beautiful surprise be- 
tween December and April.” 

Timothy looked interested. 

Mr. Dunn smiled broadly. “Tell you 
what I'll do, Timothy. Mr. Shipman, 
who lives a couple of blocks beyond your 
house, needs some putty. Deliver it to 
him, and I'll give you three of these 
colored onions.” 

“Is the surprise colored?” demanded 
Timothy. 

“Red, white, yellow—” rattled off the 
storekeeper. 
= “O.K.,.” said Timothy. He went to the 
window and selected three of the funny- 
looking, onions. 

‘T’ve got an empty fish bow] at home,” 
put: in Timothy. 

Mr. Dunn nodded approvingly. 

“First, plant the onions, as you call 
them. Then place the bowl in a dark 
comer of the basement where it’s cool. 
And now,” Mr. Dunn peered keenly at 
Timothy over his spectacles, “when do 
you want your surprise?” 

Timothy puckered his lips in thought. 

After a moment he said eagerly, “Val- 
entine’s Day.” 

“That’s a good time,” said Mr. Dunn 
as he wrapped up the brown bulbs. 
‘Well, sir, bring your bow] to the light 
round about Christmas time. Give it a 
drink of water occasionally. By the 
fourteenth of February,” finished the 
storekeeper, “your surprise should be in 


full bloom.” 
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Timothy's red wagon seemed to have 
wings of wind as he rode home with the 
tube of glue for his mother. Then he 
delivered the putty to Mr. Shipman. 

A while before supper, Timothy hus- 
tled to the basement in his home. He 
got out the empty fish bow] from a cup- 
board. Into it he put a little earth, then 
the brown bulbs, and last of all more 


earth. He placed the bowl on a shelf 
in the coolest and darkest part of the 
basement. 

The day before New Year’s, Timothy 
met Mr. Dunn, who was coming out of 
the hardware store. 

“How’s the surprise doing?” inquired 
the storekeeper. 

Timothy looked blank. Then he 
grinned sheepishly. 

“Forgot about it,” he admitted. 

“If you want to grow a surprise for 
Valentine’s Day, better get your bowl 
into a good light,” advised Mr. Dunn. 
“And don’t forget to give it water.” 

Timothy discovered that the earth in 
the bowl of brown bulbs was dry and 
hard. 

“Don’t see how anything can grow 
in that,” he told himself ruefully. But 
Timothy took the bowl upstairs and 
placed. it on the window ledge in his 
mother’s sewing room, where the light 
was best. The earth soaked up the long 
drink of water Timothy poured on. 

One morning Timothy’s mother said, 
“Have you peeked lately at your bowl 
of colored onions?” 

Timothy peeked there and then. He 
saw that three shoots, small and green, 
had pushed their inquisitive heads 
through the damp earth. 

Every week the surprise grew a bit 
more. Timothy began marking off the 
days on a calendar. What would the 
surprise be? Would the surprise be fully 
grown by Valentine’s Day? 

One morning before school, Timothy 
bent over the bowl of brown bulbs, 
which by this time had sprouted into tall 
green stalks with puffed-out tops. 

“Waiting for just the right minute to 
tell their secret,” thought Timothy as 
he set out whistling. 

Timothy called excitedly to his mother 
on the thirteenth of February, “The buds 
on the stalks have opened just enough 
to tell me their color. It’s yellow!” 

On Valentine’s Day, Timothy was up 
almost before the sun. When he looked 
on the window ledge in his mother’s 
sewing room, his bowl of brown bulbs 
was set asparkle by the yellow shine of 
—daffodils! 

“We promise that spring will be here 
soon,” the golden blooms seemed to say. 

And Timothy felt as happy as any 
little boy in the world. 
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UPSALA COLLEGE me nny Rey, 
lege. In suburban environment, fifteen miles from New 
York City. Coeducational. Liberal arts and science, 
pre-professional training, teacher education, business 
ee. aarene education. Write: Director 

psala Coll 





East Orange, WN. 3. 





-WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 1849 Or. 


ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited, Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law. pre-engi- 
neering, pre- ministerial, and other pre-professions. 
“The Friendly College.’ noted for c ity serv- 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





BLAIR ACADEMY _ .A.27! 

A ~ School for 
Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. € 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of s 
activities. ell-equipped campus in north 
New Jersey near laware Water Gap. 
james Howard, . Box 75, Biai 





SCHOOL OF NURSING 





tee. Write Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynes- 
«. 





WHITWORTH COLLEGE  *°y240¢ 


PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL — 
SCHOOL of NURSING, PHI 





Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-prof 
training. Beautiful suburban ne-clad campus. 
Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atmosphere. 
Reasonable tuition rates. Write today! Frank F. 
arren, P ts 





Nati accredited program. Christian at 
and om ition of @ne nursing. Sept. class 
forming. Write Guidance Counselor for cata 








MEN’S COLLEGE 








Easton, Pa. 
Presbyterian 

B dm., Chemistry, Physics; 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical, wlectrical, Industrial, Mech- 
anical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 
combining arts and enone, School of Interna- 
tional Affairs. Raiph Cooper Hutchison, Pres, 


LAFAYETTE CC ILLEGE 


Offers A.B.;: B.S. in 





THESE SCHOOLS merit ye 
AND COLLEGES 


Write to th 

for catal 
and for answers to your questions ab 
courses of study, costs, educational 
social 6 ag pee as religious cli 
Visit them if possible 





PRESBYTERIAN 





ae 





